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The history of the book trade is a 
reflexive genre. Its findings are 
mediated to the public along channels 
available to students of a minority 
interest. So the useful new 
“Publishing Pathways" series owes its 
existence to the staff and students of a 
course for the Diploma in Publishing 
at Oxford Polytechnic. The titles 
which have emerged reflect credit on 
the sponsors, not least in Ihestandnrds 
of presentation. For those who have 
no special hang-up concerning the 


reproduction of an unjustified 
typescript. Sale and Distribution has a 
pleasantly uncluttered look; a map, an 


original title-page, a graph and a 
manuscript letter are all legibly 
incorporated. Something has gone 
wrong with a note on an enrly page, 
and the abbreviation u cf ” turns up as 
u of\ But such accidentals occur in the 
best regulated printing-houses. 


Easy to see why there are few 
commercial outlets for a volume of 
this kind. The five essays, originally 
delivered at □ conference in 1981, are 
termed by their authors “papers", and 
that’s wnat they are. They take 
subjects replete with dense subject- 
matter: they go patiently through the 
sources, like court-room exhibits: 
they fly from trendy formulas and 
fashionable short-cuts. What they 
supply instead is a careful account of 
some well-defined theme; if they are 
usually stronger in narrative and 
documentation than in analysis, that 
may be bibliographioaliy just what the 
age demands. 

Contributions by the editors frame 
the collection. Michael Harris leads 
off with a strong item on gallows 
literature. His perspective is an 
unusual one: Old Bailey proceedings 
and Tybum tales studied from the 
point of view of their dissemination 
and commercial fortunes. As with the 
other studies, we find a number of 
familiar names cropping up - John 
Applebee, of Weekly Journal fame; 
Edmund Curil; major eighteenth- 
century publishers such as Roberts 
and Cooper. But the information has 
never been brought together before, 
in this form, ana Harris leaves the 
general picture much clearer. Social 
Historians who accept the thesis of 


Peter Linebaugb on the use of Tybum 
pageantry in terrorem should study the 
mechanics of the operation. 

Ian Maxted provides a detailed and 
one might say street-wise account of 
the impact of the printed word in 
Devon. The material relates more to 
Exeter than anywhere else, and again 
it centres on the eighteenth century, 
though the centuries preceding and 
following do receive some attention. 
Despite some odd paragraphing 
habits, Maxted offers a highly 
readable survey: this does not quite 
bear out W. G. Hoskins’s pessimistic 
'view that “somewhere between 1860 
and now, Exeter ceased to be a 
cultured city", but its balanced, 
appraisal of loss and gain deserves 
scrutiny. There is some especially 
valuable information on ephemera 
and popular literature. Two worthies 
scooped up from the limbo of time are. 
the hawkers Dame Bedford (“a very 
sottish and profane person", who was 
swiftly made redundant) and Lobb of 
Sherborne. Can this latter have been 
related to the Bath bookseller Samuel 
Lobb, who may be connected by 
further surmise with the Leake family 
and Samuel Richardson? 

Gwyn Walters discusses early sales 
catalogues: he stretches their 

undoubted importance as a 
bibliographic tool to its limits, and 


asserts with more confidence than 
some could muster that Defoe 
research has been much impeded by 
neglect of the sale catalogue of his 
books. It is hard to be sure: the 
catalogue contains books owned by 
someone quite different, while the 
collection may well have been 
assembled chiefly in the later and 
relatively genteel phase of Defoe's 
life. Further, proof of ownership is 
never proof of close acquaintance. 
Still, this is another instructive piece, 
as is the concluding essay by Robin 
Myers on sales by auction. Here the 
leading figures are Christopher Cock 
in the Georgian era and George 
Robins in the early Victorian period. 
There is an amusing insight into the 
Strawberry Hill sale of 1842, which 
seems to have served as a bibliophile's 
Eglintoun • Tournament. Cock had 
been satirized in drama by Fielding: 
we are told that “Hen appears among 
the male dramatis personae , but was 
played by Mrs Clarke." It wasn’t quite 
so odd, at that, for the part was taken 
by Charlotte Charke, a notable 
performer in breeches on and off the 
stage. Lady Mary's husband Edward 
Wortley Montagu is also given a 
knighthood posthumously. 

There remains the moBt genuinely 
innovative item, in which Giles 
Barber analyses the import and export 


of books in the eighteenth cento, 
His raw data come from whaltS 
looks a fairly obvious location, m 
everyone has missed up till m-.T 
Customs fi!e in the Public 
Office. Barber is able to chwtto 
broad patterns of activity with £ 
precision, and to relate the trade 
cycles to external events 0 k 
“ teres? 1 * fact which emerges « ifo 
the “Western’’ (transatlantic) exjxm 
market was not much hit by theSewa 
Years War, though one might ban 

3 sed that some theatres of tU 
:t lay uncomfortably close to to, 

routes of passage. It is an admirable 
piece of detailed inquiry, which leam 
abundant scope for future research 
All this goes to show that, little as the 
modern publishing industry may 
suspect the fact :>r earlier history Is li 
good hands. 

English Poetry 1660-188Q by Domld 
C. Mell Jr (50 1pp. Gale. 0 8103 12)01] 
contains a general bibliogrentn, 
covering reference mBteitah. 
background resources - and literary 
studies; and bibliographies of thirty- 
one individual authors, .lnctoKsj 
Blake, Butler, Chatterton, CblUns,' 
Cowper, Crabbe, Dryden, Grt, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Johnson, Panel, 
Pope, Prior, Rochester, Shemtoae, 
Smart, Swift, Thomson and Young. 
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A Andrfs design for Blue & Red: or the Disconlented Lobster: his histoiy related 
in versa by Julian Horaiia Ewing, 1883: reproduced from Ruarl McLean's Victorian 
Publishers’ Book-BIndings in Paper (U2pp, with 200 illustrations, over half in colour, 
Gordon Fraser Gallery. £25. 0 86092 065 8), to be published on April 21 and reviewed 
in a later issue of the TLS. . 
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One of the things that got the 
Romantic Movement moving was 
the dissolution of the preceding 
generations. Few major writers 
survived the middle age of sensibility: 


the new voices of the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century were hushed all 
too soon, Collins ana Churchill, Smart 


and Chatterton, Sterne and Smollett - 
each went to his early grave. In the 
1770s Hume, Gray, Goldsmith and 
Garrick followed them, outlived by the 


last representative of an older order, 
Samuel Johnson. Then in the 1790s a 


fearsome necrology: Reynolds, 

Robertson, Gilbert white, Gibbon, 


Boswell, Burke and Horace Walpole. 
Not a single literary figure of 
Importance in England who had been 
established by 1775 was left in the year 
of the Lyrical Ballads. William Cowper 


In the next decade. That he dragged on 
his existence in Norfolk until April 
1800 appears a kind of freakish 
accident: even the Ossianic bard 
Macpherson had gone by 1796. In his 


tenor of damnation, Cowper clung on 
with animal obstinacy to a frail life, and 
refused to vacate the stage on cue 


“The consideration of my short 
continuance here,” he wrote to 
John Newton in 1790, “which was once 
grateful to me, now fills me with regret. 
.1 would live and live always." 

But there was nothing new in 
isolation for Cowper. Since his 
breakdown at the age of thirty-one, he 
Md felt himself a spiritual outcast. This 
» a process charted in the narrative 
Cowper wrote to describe his own 
conversion and the example of holy 
dying provided by his brother: an 
account known as “Adelphi", which 
James King and Charles Ryskamp 
have edjted afresh in the first volume 
j . toe Letters. The new text 
denves from Judith Madan, the poet’s 
wnt, and it brings out more of the 
auadal and phantasmagoric in his 
imagination. Unsurprisingly, it is an 
latom of spiritual autobiography at 

ri- toe language of my mutinous 
and disobedient heart", "the place of 


Ponishraent". • 1W ' 

,,X hei L- he moves to Olne; 


JgJper glumly), the correspondence 
moulded as much. by me absent 
"How 


- toe poet had once 
acted, and, the subsequent years 


me suosequent years 
• Mrsnnni •M* identification of 
.EES-. ?«*«er • with . spiritual 

ordeVS tfrtJ t ? possiblpt ^ revorse toe 

l35S&SJ!K “toatoneloofa 


■ unfashionable to 

• „_P*pre .foe effect of evangelicalism on 


Mtad 




On the edge of the abyss 


Pat Rogers 


of the work of that other Westminster Europe will be perform'd with much 
product. Edward Gibbon. The Handel greater speed and with equal 


celebrations of 1784 are swept aside advantage by all who travel merely for 


"a fiddle would have made a figure in the sake 


episcopal hands"). 


e oy all wno travel merely ror 
of havingit to say, that they 
ide it". ^Tiere is u certain 


The identity of the co^spondVnt's SST genllcm^ ” "Z Aboul the -, onl * 

S unavoidably int^a habit of im^Lion?’ ffifT? ftS v mfcrSS to 

for Horace Walpole. He can select Com ng on Robert Burns in 1787 u ■ K 8 K * n ?.- y rcterence to 

suitable recipients for each message, he respond warmlv enough. StKough Physiognomy m M into 1 


suitable recipients for each message, he responds warmlyenough. although "improved into a 

and when Horace Mann dies there is a wishing the poet to “divest himself of by f^ e 


mu aisobedient heart", "the place of 
2 second nativity*’ (Huntingdon, 
J”®™ h® had retreated after his spell in 


.1 p -- auwi U13 a LTV 1 1 u 1 

^Collegium lnsanorum), “the sense 
minify 1 a i). d th e expectation of 


' ■ • — 1 / out ,-iuc v luaragc 

peejme pMelaricholy Object, as soon 
Newton haa left' it", .wrote 


ana wtien Horace Mann dies there is a wishing the poet t 6 “divert himself of tart little in 

short list of possible successors ready to barbamm", apparent both in “his a, ^ ou ^ ? ne .. a hesitant . . 

hand. Beside this, there is a whole measure and hi^Lguage”. It is a case. l ?. < he Secret of S.ti n 

underwood of minor correspondences he writes to Ladv H«keih fin a Dossace M u 8 u CtlS iI!J : c ® w P u er w . as doubtful 
sprouting on the margin of the main Jot milabte Fthe ^orevious sfandafd u- hc i her Mesmer's therapies could aid OTney. bes 
cultivated clumps.where Montagu and edition 11 of, the ^ taSSTb? IbSSSi cLdidafo 

Lady Ossory and MmeduDeffand are Wright), of a nightingale acquiring the Sut more faih in various MthariiM Grenville, 
to be found. By contrast, Cowper has scream of a jay - "a man mV wfetle %% ^dff^SS^jSlSSi *”*>«>* C 


almost no casual correspondence, or well, but if hiis breath be offensive one 
none preserved. The narrow range is would not wish to sit within wind of 


^ self-imposed: he is rather good him". Most astonishing is the fact that 
e discouraging reply to an Cowper has to borrow a copy of 77ie 
unwanted epistle. It took someone Odyssey in order to translate it: he 
very thick-skinned, like the un- owned scarcely anything except for a 
crushable attorney-poet of Hay-on- Horace. Oddly, it was this benighted 
Wye, Walter Churcney, to persist. provincial who wns employed by the 
Yet the narrowness is also the Analytical Review to supply notices of 


afflicted by the school of sensibility, he 
seems to have felt that keeping one's 


have made it". There is u certain 
amount about the mechanics of 
translating Homer: a good deal more 
on the subject of mounting the Homer 
subscription, where Cowper shows a 
distinct nose for business and writes 
tart little instructions to his publisher 
Joseph Johnson. There are the famous 
vignettes of the world as it goes in 
Olney: best of all here, the description 
of a visit by the parliamentary 
candidate, William Wyndham 
Grenville, in March 1784, which 
affords Cowper space for rueful 
observation ("Candidates are 
creatures not very susceptible of 
affronts, and woulo rather 1 suppose 


pores and one’s bowels open lay at the affronts, and would rather I suppose 
heart of creativity. He speaks of being climbinala window than be absolutely 
"delivered of the Emetic and the verses excluded ). 


Wye, Walter Churcney, to persist. 

Yet the narrowness is rIso the 
narrowness of Olney, a constriction so 
palpable that Cowper could regard his 
move two miles down the road to 
Weston as a great liberation. Like a 
good Calvinist, he always had an eye 
out for these epochal moments: "The 


stile of dispensation peculiar to myself 
has hitherto been that of sudden, 
violent, unlock’d for change. When I 
have thought myself falling into the 


UnrlVTXZ 1 . a ln the same moment" , and this is more 

Horace. Oddly, it was this benighted t j, an a chance 'connect ion. His opinion 

?»»» employed by the ( outmo ded by a generation or so) that 
Anneal Review la supdy notices of >. fl very ro bust athletic habit seems 
B 8 r L 0WS Inconsistent with much sensibility" 
rviVt [ 1 Tn ^ Bnd a WOrk 0n suggest not quite valetudinarianism, 

Friesian ornithology. but a vague notion that all those 

He did, it is true, read books lent by disabilities (weak eyes; lumbago; 
friends, although it took quite a lot of canker of the tongue) tue somehow 
persuasion to get him to start on the disordered ebullitions of a trapped 


Abbd Raynal. What he simply soul Creativity says Wolfgang 
wouldn't do, increasingly, was take Hildesheimer, is determined in a case 
much intelligent interest in the world llke Mozarts by “a constitutional 

anomaly .... Great minds . . . have 


abyss I have been caught up again; 
when I have thought myself on the 


threshold of a happy eternity, I have 
been thrust down to Hell." The move 


coincided with the death of Mre 
Unwin's son William: with it, as the 
third volume of letters opens, came a 
gfowing intimacy with the Catholic 
gentry of Weston, Mr and Mrs 
Throckmorton. Newton's suspicions 


around him? "I find the Politics of anomaly .... Great minds . . . have 
times past far more intelligible than “^ys preferred to have sickly, 
those of the present", he tells Nowton delicate, unassuming bodies, so that 
on one occasion. Having regarded the they might confront their physical 
American War at first with blithe weakness and overcome it again and 
confidence (there is no reference at all a 8 ain - yt is a poignant thought that 
to the Declaration of Independence), this edition of the letters has now 
he finds the news from Yorktown reached December 1791: Cowper had 
disconcerting, but chiefly because it most likely never heard of Mozart, and 


rtry of Weston, Mr and Mrs means discarding two flag-waving thought anyway that "Music in season 
rockmorton. Newton’s suspicions poems “that I was rather prouefof ". He and out of season . .. destroys the 

makes a vague reference to Fox’s East spiritual ^ discernment. ) For Cowper 
India Bill and to the Peace of Versailles w* creative is not like a pain: it denves 
in 1783, without much sense of from pain and assuages thuonly for 'the 
engagement. There is no allusion to the f 1 ™ th at the process of composition 


were predictably aroused: coming on 
top of a jealous tiff with Unwin over 


Music in season 
. . destroys the 
’’) For Cowpet 


Ip on The Task , this set up a 


distance between Cowper and Newton 
which was never fully bridged. ' 

The sense of distance, a gap, an 
abyss, is seldom absent for long. 

r*Aiiinai> , n fiMitiitu I Mfiunaraiinn iiOrl 


Cowper’s original recuperation had 
involved something more like flight 
from than escape to anywhere. Self- 
preservation entailed a willed retreat 
Dora the stream of history. This tactical 
withdrawal maybe illustrated from two 
major concerns. First, literature: he 
speaks of himself in 1789 as one "to 
whom every thing that has pass’d in the 
literary world within these five and 
twenty years, is news". It took the 
appearance of Johnson's Lives to bring 


events in France of 1789, and just an 
oblique mention of the flight to 
Varennes. As for The Rights of Man , 


lasts. 

Instead, 


vigorous 


No man shall convince me that I 9 m struggle , with the burden of pcietic 


improperly govern’d while I feel the history in the shape of /Pope, whose 
contrary/ (So, years before, he had negative influence makes Cowper 
declined to read The Clandestine anxious and vet fertile. Vivid 


declined to read The Clandestine anxious and - yet fertile. 
Marriage - it would be bound to give evocations of simple life 
“more Pain than Pleasure’’, knowing provinces: occasional spurts imc 
George Colman as he did.) He will fantasy and allegory - ballooning 
avert his eyes and no one shall save struck Cowper forcibly, as 
him. There is scarcely a fine about Johnson and Walpole, and he 
Burke or WUkes; nothing about the of a time "when these airy ex 


rt his eyes and no one shall save struck Cowper forcibly, as it did 
. There is scarcely a line about Johnson and Walpole, and he dreams 
ke or WUkes; nothing about the of a time "when these airy excursions 


Land Love 


We stood here in the coupledom of us. 

I showed her this - a pool with leaping trout. 
Split-second saints drawn in a rippled nimbus. 


r?« e St :he moves to Olney In 
i5*’ Cowper became increasingly 
Whitttced by John Newton. Much of 
volumes, of letters is 
wntinated by the personality of 

\SXSi Wb departure for St 
W Woqlnoth in 1780 (“the Vicarage 


We heard the night-boys in the fir trees shout. 
Dusk was an Insect-hovered still water. 

The calling of lost children, stars coming out. 


With all the feelings of a widower 

Who does not live there now, I dream my place. 

I go by the soft paths, alone with her. .7 


Dusk Is a listening, a whispered grace • ! 

Voiced on a bank, a time that is all ears 

Por the snapped twig, the strange wind on your face. 


She waits at the dpor of the hemisphere 
in W harvest dress, in the remote : 

Local August that is everywhere and here. 


What rustles in the leaves, if It is .not ; 
What I asked for, an opening of doors 
To a half-heard religious anecdote? : 


Monogamous swans bn the darkened mirrors 
Picture the private grace of man and wife ' 
In Its white poise, its sleepy portraiture*. 


Night is Its Dog Star, : its eyelet of grief 
A high, Ht echo of the starry sheayes. 

A puff of hedgerdust loolens in the leaves. 
Such love that Ungers on the fields ofllfe! 


Not many of these letters are totally 


new. However, toe fhreq volumes 
which have s'o' for 'appeared contain, 
understandably, fuller and more reli- 
able ' texts than Wright was Bble to 
provide in 1904." James King and 
Charles Ryskamp promise one further 
volume of letters, which will trace a 


somewhat dispiriting human course, 
and also a volume of reviews nnd 


miscellaneous writings in prose. 
Along with the parallel series of 
Poems from Oxford in progress, edited 


by Ryskamp together with John D. 
Baird, the edition will put to the test 
the long-heralded Cowper revival, to 
see if it con sustain momentum. A 
selection is due out elsewhere, and 
monographs are on their way to 
supplement the new study by Bill 
Hutchings. There are very few 
complaints one could raise against the 
editorial work on the Letters , although 
1 wish the Cowper family tree had been 
taken over from Wright along with his 
maps. The notes are consistently 
helpful, qnd seldom stray from iheir 
high general standard of accuracy. One 
might just suggest that the Sheridan 
who would delight to meet a bigot "to 
propriety of pronunciation” would not 
be Richard Brinsley, but his father 
Thomas. Cowper's reference to a 
change "from St Giles's to Grosvenor 
Square" has nothing to do with 
Cripplegate or “the comparatively 
rural environs” of Grosvenor ScjUare, 
but alludes to the social distance 
between St Giles in the Fields and the 


West End.' A "partle quarrie " Is not 
just a "party of four” but specifically a 
mixed foursome (hence its occasional 


wife-swapping overtones today}. And 
to gloss Monumentum aere pertnnius 


with the reference "Horace, Odes, 
I.Ui.30” suggests an ear. not' very 
attentive to the sound and shape of the 
poetry - try III.xxx.l, rather. 

Bill flutchings has written a good, 
straightforwaraaccount of Cowper the 
poet. He plays down the confessional 
element, stresses the separation of man 
and writer, and tends to see "formal 
invocation rather than personal 


agony” in the address to God In some 
or the hymns. Characteristic phrases 
run along the lines, "the effects are 
carefully wrought”, and a good deal is 
made or "control’’ - maybe too much, 
for some tastes. Disappointingly, 
"John Gilpin” is lefl aslde. but. other 
.favourite - poems ire convincingly 
discussed, including “On the Receipt 
of My Mother's Picture" (which, by the 


of My Mother's Plctui 

L _ I 


way, is b&fflingly absent from the notes 
in King and Ryskamp, though, the text 
describes the picture’s arrival). 


Hutchings rightly points to the 
influence of Prior and Churchill, 
among others, on Cowper's style: he 
insists that The Task is ' l a profoundly 


within a frankness which is deliberately 
disarming in its apparent nalvelA”. Ail 
in all, this is a judicious appraisal of 
the poetry, especially those parts of 
the oeuvre which fit the slightly 
Apgustanized touchstone - "the merits 
.of controlled- and; purposeful 


conversation". The best thing about 
Hutchings is his- determination not to 
undersell Ms subject. As a. general 
introduction to Cowper, it easily 
outdistances the indifferent com- 


petition: Eclipse, first, and the rest 
: nowhere. Lot us hope that other works 




will follow in a more specialized vein, 
tt\ _ n now that so much more of Cowper's 

XxOllglHS JLIUlLn.' .writing is becoming available in good 


editions. 
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The faces behind the words 


Christopher Reid 


David Piper 


The linage of the Poet: British Poets 
and their Portraits 


219pp. Oxford University Press. 
£17.30. 

0 19 817365 2 


Robert Graves had no doubt about the 
penalties that lie in wait for those who 
seek "to evoke posterity". Their lot, he 
wrote, was 

To be cast in bronze Tor a city square, 

To dribble green in times of rain 
And stain Inc pedestal. 

This is, emphatically, the disillusioned 
view - the modem writer's sardonic 
gloss on Horace’s ancient boast, 
"Exegi monumentum aere 
perennius". It does not follow, of 
course, that Graves has been idle 
where the propagation of his own 
image is concerned: no bronzes, but 
paintings, drawings and photographs 
come to mind at once. Bill Brandt’s 
photo-portrait is now a celebrated 
icon, while numerous more recent 
snaps of the older poet - sporting 
Bohemian hats and looking ns 
weather-beaten and mischievous as an 
Arthur Rackham tree-sprite - have 
served to keep the Graves industry 
trundling along. 

David Piper has chosen a subject on 
which even the serious scholar Is 
advised not to embark without a good 
supply of scepticism and humour. 
Fortunately, Mr Piper is well equipped 
in both respects and The Image of the 
Poet: British Poets and their Portraits 
begins disarmingly enough. “To 
discuss the physical appearance of 
poets", he confesses on the very first 
page, "may seem as vain as a discussion 
of void lobster shells whence the meat 
has long been abstracted." Quite so; 
and, although there are moments later 
on when the- author appears to wish 
that he had taken up some 
intellectually more elevated topic, his 
text is generally free of cant and 
bluster, with the result that one is able 



If Pope masterminded his n, 
publicity, then Byron and TtuZ 
illustrate the corresponding 


poets whose images came to t* 
invented for them by an aduUdn 
public. The younger Byron wasiaiS 
custom of having his own portrait mii 
in miniature, to give to Mentor 
lovers as keepsakes. At the 
lus fame, however, he began to Ik 
pestered by artists intent « 
perpetuating the ideal Rmtafr 
imngc, which they contrived to da 
often with results that dismayed thdt 
subject. I for one find it harder to 
identify the real Byton in ah ike 
various wishful artistic versions of him 
illustrated here -concealing, asmostot 
them do, both his lameness and is 
tendency to corpulence - than to m 4 
the real Pope in his portraits. Pipers 
especially sharp nere, and Us 
explanation, for example, of fa 
Byronlc collar, that essential part d 
the get-up, as originating from fr 
poet's vanity about his powerfnfij 
aphrodisiac throat, seems eothefy 
plausible. 


t 


With Tennyson, we contemplate, a 
Piper suggests, two distinct ground 
images: ‘Those before 1857, cW 


Sir Brooke Boothby (1743-1824), baronet and poet, painted by Joseph Wright In 1781. The book with which Sir 
Brooke leisurely reclines Is supposedly Rousseau's Juge de Jean-Jacques - Dialogue. The illustration is from the 

book reviewed here. 


10 follow him patiently, even through 
some rather questionable passages. 


Shakespeare, whose effigy dribbles 
in more public places and in a greater 
variety Of guises than that of any other 
British poet, stands' inevitably at 
the 1 centre of Piper’s discussion. 
Droeshout's engraving of before 1623 
.is the first Shakespearian image to be 
illustrated here, while Picasso's rapid 


English surrealist painters and friend 
of Picasso, took him photographs of 
the three originals [ie the Droeshout 
engraving, the Stratford bust and the 
so-called "Chandos” portrait]. 
Picasso, I gather, spread them on a 
table, surveyed, and dashed off 
three drawings, all much as the one 
here reproduced, with I suppose a 
certain shock value, ana even 
thought saleable enough to impose 
on the covers of one orthe standard 
paperback editions of Shakespeare’s 
Works. This becomes really not 
much more than a gimmick: 
Picasso’s line has more life in a single 
millimetre' than all the three 
originals of Shakespeare put 
together, but it is Picasso's vitality 
and little to do with Shakespeare. 

But surely Picasso’s sketch fits 
ideally within the genre of Shakespeare 
portraits, whose only common factor is 
that they show a sturdy middle-aged 
man with whiskers, a nigh forehead 
and evident baldness? As this recipe 
infinite scope for 


mistake what is really a species of 
kitsch for the quite separate art of 
portraiture. 

An artist could only truly offend 
against the received idea of 
Shakespeare if he or she depicted him 
in some flagrantly iconoclastic manner: 
as a gormlessly smiling village idiot. 


perhaps, or a plug-ugly brufsei with 
of brow. Just as Christ on 


half an inch 1 
the cross tends not to be represented as 
a chubby bon viveur, so there are 
certain limits - offering, none the less, 
a great deal of freedom - within which 


the portrayer of Shakespeare is obliged 
to work; The truth Is that one is deal 


i dealing 

here not so much with portraiture as 
with the fabrication of icons, objects of 
pious contemplation. Piper acknow- 
ledges this when he discusses ancient 
busts of Homer, Euripides and their 
like: 


allows ■ almost ' infinite scope 

. -. , ■ interpretation, 'artists from different 

Between^ them lies a galhmaufry of g r i UT1 py i from the coy to the toffee- 


prints, paintings; busts, full-length 
statues, '. figurines . and .what not else. 
Some curiosities and horrors have been 
turned up for. our inspection, 'but it i6 
Picasso’s offering that seems most to 
perplex Piper, who describes . its 
. genesis thus: 

Sir Roland Penrose, doyen ' of 


hosed, and from the stuffed-shirt to 
the demonically possessed. Piper's 
discussion of the three images which 
set the pattern for all subsequent 
. portrayals, but whose authenticity Can 
never be satisfactorily decided, is so 
clear and level-headed that one 
Wonders ' why he allows himself to 


They represent men in the reflective 
wisdom of old age: in general type 
they do- not differ from Greek 
representations of philosophers or 
historians; and they clearly 
represent poets in the capacity of 
Votes: The conscience of a people 
embodied; a distillation in physical 
form of intellect, imagination and 
experience .... 


He Is, moreover, quite clear about how 
the .concept of the "generic image" 
applies to Shakespeare-worsbip, 
particularly as it was practised among 
the poets of later generations. Dry den, 
learn, commissioned a study, based 


we 


on the "Chandos" portrait, from Sir 
‘Godfrey Kneller, while Keats 
treasured an engraving given to him by 
his landlady on the Isle of Wright and 
adorned with tassels by his sister, 
Georgians. We cannot know if Diyden 
or Keats worried about the 
authenticity of these -images, but their 
emblematic value must have over- 
ridden any historical consideration. 
“Bardolatry", Piper comments, "is a 
cult necessarily accompanied by vo- 
tive images." 

It could be that Piper is simply less 
sure of his .step when he ventures on 
twentieth-century territory. His book 
peters out somewhat towards the end, 
and one must regret that he stops short 
of discussing the image of any living 
poet. Even the MacSpaundev group - 
safe enough in their historical context, 
one would, have thought - Is rather 
brusquely and unconvincingly 
dismissed.. “The 
thirties .. . . all 
ordinary, tending to appear in amateur 
snapshots in rough weather on 
Hampstead Heath. But Is not the 
“ordinariness” caricatured hero 
precisely what lends such photographs 
their iconic value? The rumpled older 
Auden, in particular, must be one of 
the most popular votive images of our 
time, in literary households. But the 
twentieth-century poets who are most 
folly treated here are those - Yeats, 
Rupert Brooke and Edith Sllwoll - 
whose portraits retain the old- 
fashioned qualities with which the 
author feels most at home. 


Ill lUgb kliWUk WiWIW l.wij 

shaven, and those from 1857 tints 
death in 1892, bearded". It could hi 
that he makes rather heavier weato 
of the beard than is strictly nectary, 
in a paragraph where special attenln 
is drawn to the supposedly signified 
beardlessness of Milton, Pope, 
Wordsworth and others; but, be (bill 
it may, the image of the ba^ 
Tennyson has become so fixed ia Ik 
public consciousness, that it. my 
require an effort of adjustment to* 
the poet in any other guise. . 

Tennyson embodies the culminaiiji 
of a number of Piper's (tana 
Whether in G. F. Watts's paintings* 
him, or in Julia Margaret Caroew 
strikingly complementary ph# 
graphs, he presents the image « 
the bard as both palpably real ardi 
harmony with the most gran®® 
conceptions of poetic, status. Tnwj 
something Ancient Greek, rec»| 
the busts of Homer and Hurpft 
about these head-and-mow® 
studies, something saintly, someth* 
Druidical, and even on 
something of the high-w** 
Shakespeare. Watts, wtoj.* 
contemporaries misguidedlyrereitw 


If 




he younger poets of the the Micnelangelo ofhis 
ill seemed almost too often to have been hampered 

j 1 painting by the sheer ggg* 

historical expectation, 
however, he discovered an idejd«t» 
willing to share the buidenjjl » 
with tno consequence that mi pom*" 
of the poet count among bis o » 
successful achievements. ■ 

If Tennyson Btood for the Bnj® 
ihHr. AS the ultimate Incarnation “ 


public as the ultimate incarnBuw 

unlitad nnhnHv SIJICC hut*" 


poetic 


values, nobody 

hi able to follow him In thegj 


tins been amc ru iwiyn r 
Double-breasted Eliot, plnt-clu 1 ®^ 


Larkin -._*J 


Upstairs, downstairs 


Thomas, awkward . - 

Images have a iMWrUn^« 

nothing lo match Tennyson 

Tennyson, At an _ early siage Piper 


Andrew Saint 




Alactair Service- 


Mr Service has written three 
previous books on the period in 
the past seven years. His great 
contribiRion to the subject has been as 


so common, shows the author not in 
complete command ofhis subject, for' 
he leaves the reader with the 
impression., that the early • London 
County Council Housing was typi 


....... an enthusiast and epitomizer,, able to 

^ ^GdWtard^ri lriterlori: inside the '. > gather together the strartds of research ^wanflan activity/ThereiS af^) more 

i • Homes of the Poor, the Average and- andpresentfhem attractively it> a Wide on '‘'aesthetic*’ interiors -arid 1 "the Arts 


Pope, 

an early stage 

declares his, subject to be "the yet make an mnnuniw ; 

likenesses, of poets, what poets have someone with sufnaeM . fr . 
looked like, what poets have thought the RBCredness of repu H 
they ought to look like, and the not 
infrequent discrepancy between the 
two". Pope provides the most 


the sacredness 
risk of libel. 
There are, 


ondon r" v ■ '"h® me must intelligence .»•»“ IT T- Ur 

icalof tejggg' to !«» ■ the. . sourcofolnte tfQJL 


sadly, ■ W T 
and ■ scholarly 


;.fheWqulthy ; . 
ihOpp. Barrie and Jenkins. £15,95. 
0 0^147000 5 .- 


. prodigious number of. portraits that has amassed his visual evidenji.j, 
’-Pope .caused [to be made under bis own e — :f »«« works °< 





Mm 

■- iCf ,*•». .1 ^ 

■ "M" 


gather together the strands of research .. .. . . , .. „ 

“ ‘ ttractlvely to awlde 0 h '^'aesthetic" interiors arid the Arts ^ ma J e under bls few, if any, weat wojh 1 ^ ^ 

hut book , on the : and Crafts Movement than improperly . JJ^JJPowsiwi - and a contemporary found in The Image of tn 
190Q,' he started . to warranted , these being Service's great j!j ff T 9 uoted ‘ t0 tj 1 ® eff ® ct that of the painting ■“JJJJmcS 

vithin a wider spcial love. Topically the Edwardian upper- JS® ^ Howe was painting that part . or merely virtu^o co®P^ L 

. — . — >i Interiors Js a less class interior was - a decorator's came behind Him and some is, to be > frank, on t. g j 

■' Edwdrdiait lhteriors fails between substantial work, but It . has similar creatioh.^ ^The author attributes far, top !!“ /“ ne ea «>t be yery particular 
; wwralStcfoUyet U svil] sell welland of breadth and descriptive ■* - 

enjoy deserve success; ft is not quitea ■ clarity, ir Is -logically organized, 

: picture-bobk,; ^iriw. ihe ' layoul . mid staging with an essay, on working-class 
. slaridard . df s ,-reprOriudion, do not bousing aii^ then progressing^ the 

■' mdichihe richness of the ','garden dty, .urban, flats and suburban any. advanced architect; vet ,hone pf' P"fL ni !P “-'JS? P rt ? ud enancfal of John Doniw> wrappej 

them Is mentioned. He. Includes, for P°Pf,bad a. useful, and smirking at ntopwnbji^-^. 

instance, fpscinatlhg phofogtaphs of n ®Iwork ’ Pipfer explains, “if not so St Paul’s. Dryden was St: 

■ klacb ™^ of , actual patronage from the been pafoted by KridlerMjg: 


much here to architects. Even in the 'SSi? 1 ! sh ? uldefs ' ” - should be 
smartest houses, forgotten: films like “ to show h ?w careful the poet was 
Mellior , Hboydonk^ White AUdmaiid eve jy aspect of the. 

Turner Lord did mlich more'work than that helped sup- 

any. advanced architect; Vet ,hone of P°. n : “h? ^ h» proud fi nanefal 


some is, to be frank,, on » j^j ,& ] 
kitsch, or bondteusener e ®d . 
cou-vtod 


Southwark 


; peririd photojgrapha afoimd whlgb ttfo ' middIe*dMs hpmes to the crnmiiy and 

. lexthas beencoosttuctqd. It is noi & ! ow " °J ih6 g rc ® 1 ' ^ Idca IB f .. . - , . 

. . deep study of Ediyardian -architecture . J? -build up. a general piqlure of the balftoom at Buckiilgham .Palace rn l JC b of ■ actual patronage 

- ■ . dthcr. afi Alistair Service’s essays are V Edwardian i society by working- inside - before: -and aftqi - r its ' altqratiori by Anstocracy, then of alliance 

- n ii : Unlr 1 outi' from the interiors nr the Hnuiies tn i/rf k«» «« J .ui ■ countrv ahH nart n r 


7-.-r- ;»;«r l _ L T ». '» H..yi :m ullCiailUU UV , ,„ Yll B u,iuiv«> SCTOSS thfi YlKUlUMaiw."- witD *. 

.. all : brief and . recapitulate much ?btk *rpm thfe Intenors or the Hqulesto Edward Vll; but no reference to the ' c 9 ul, by» «bd part of the maintenance been served well, 

Iftfdrmaticm available elsewhere. 1 Nor wfo? of their inhabitams. En fact that all this was' the work of. a, s y 8leni of .fair network was the mask but with two one G ff ost ; .pad-: 
indeed do«s ‘ the title Sdwardfafi l e! ^ 1 u, , L^ nl y., bf decordtpr; Charles Allom; presence , of Pope’s image in their John Linnell. Forjhe .^^rthi- 

. tj/tterioft ^^eortfbrni: ejltirely With Edwardi** : ; * t It would be easy to mock however, one -caMol 

' — - =- -- *iu»«i*«^iirf««l#/t-nrrh fl ln-A 0Utby . wUl. Wake -a I ,Pope Tor His vanity, but Piper dearly -reflection that The 

nan top much for that - bath has less to do with the mu 1 : 



ll 


- lAeiv^th^ Always well digesjed and helped out by :^<^lmjnteriprs wUl it.ake: a 

. 1 ; luili -fef ruhM^he^^rtiV medluringpBpfo^aptav^ . -#8-*° 

iOnlhe.wliqle a balance is^ Well ^ 
. * Snde.'dB Vn/.Ah- fi-Am' ,hh ni.lelHA ob Art me penoa. ijut pne hopes that It mav 


-likes the man 


I 
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Stepping Eastward 
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Blake Morrison 

Malcolm Bradbury 
R ates of Exchange 


it was “bom” in its modern form in 
1944 (Petworth’s birthdate too?) when 
the "liberator" Grigoric, as Petworth's 
Euide explains, "set us free to the 
Russians’ (the verb to “set free to” 
does not exist in English but has a 
chillingly authentic East European 


. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. ring). Now Slaka boasts advanced 


0pp. aecK 

lie 06501 


The students of Slaka, the imaginary shortages as well as plenty”. Here 
Hast European city of Malcolm Petworth can be, in Seamus Heaney’s 
Bradbury’s new novel, are, in their phrase, “lost, unhappy and at home", 
own special way. frighteningly well up Squeezed into a taxi between his 
mnremnorarv English literature, bossilv amiable auide. Marisin 


own special way. frighteningly well up 
in contemporary English literature. 
One is writing a thesis on the 
“anarchistic nihilism of the proletarian 
novel of A. Sillitoe", another on the 
“anarchistic nihilism of the drames of 
J Orton”. Sadly, despite a mention of 
a campus writer called Bodge, author 
of Changing Westward, there is no 
evidence of a Slakan thesis on “the 


ring/, now aiaxa coasts advanced an extreme case of the latter, but sharp 
giassbl owing, a reformed watercress enough to notice it: "A sense of being 
industry and shops ‘where they sell implicated, complicated, in someone 
shortages as well as plenty”. Here else's plot comes over him.” The three 
Petworth can be, in Seamus Heaney’s women characters, especially, appear 
phrase, "lost, unhappy and at home”, to have designs on him: Mansja, 
Squeezed into a taxi between his Budgie, and the brilliant-batik-clad 

Knee 1 11/ ornnK a ftmria XAorivin Jr. l I* . *r _ . _ n ■ 


Bradbury s fictional heroes, as he skilful, stimulating novel that touches, 
has pointed out himself, fall into two comically though no less thought frilly 

E s: the plotters tKirk. Froelich in. for that, on many important themes: 
ping Westward) and the plotted language barriers, alienation, East- 
(Henry Beamish, Jumes Walker in West relations, realism and reality. Its 
Stepping Westward, Professor Treece flaw, a considerable one, is the 
in Eating People is Wrong). Petworth is perfunctory plot and the difficulty the 


lectures”, “Why is Slakn like the 
United States? Because in the United 
States you cun criticize America and in 
language barriers, alienation, East- Slaka you can criticize America also”, 
West relations, realism and reality. Its “Every man needs a good woman and 
flaw, a considerable one, is the when ne has found her he needs a bad 
perfunctory plot and the difficulty the woman also"). Only the language of 


render has in knowing, not so much 
where it is leading but whether it exists 
at all: there's a dispiriting moment 


Steadiman proves a failure, a source 
for cheap scatological laughs - it is a 
humour based on the discovery (hat 


phrase, “lost, unhappy and at home", to have designs on him: Mansja, 
Squeezed into a taxi between his Budgie, and the brilliant-batik-clad 
bossily amiable guide, Marisin magical realist novelist Katya Princip. 
Lubiiova and the sidling, shadowy Dr In the event he sleeps only with Katya, 
Plitplov, he sits mutely as they argue whom he sees as an escape: a fabulist 
about Hemingway and compete forhis on unea&v terms with the soeinli« 


^.iiuiiuva uuu me aiming, Miauuwy ui m me event ne sleeps omy with Katya, 
Plitplov, he sits mutely as they argue whom he sees as an escape: a fabulist 
about Hemingway and compete forhis on uneasy terms with the socialist 
attention. He remains throughout the realist regime, she wears lucky charms 
absence into which others pour their and speaks of herself as a “witch" and 
meanings. “sexual princess” (there is a magically 

Being a linguist doesn’t much help *e*y Katje in Pynchon’s Gravity^. 
Petworth, since he's "not that kind of Rainbow). ‘‘Pleasurably hijacked” by 


at ail: there’s a dispiriting moment humour based on the discovery (hat 
when one realizes that Petworth has a stammered version of words like 
senreely arrived in Slaka yet the novel cocktail, lunatic, assistance, counlry- 
is a third over; and an even more mm will produce cock, loo, ass and 
dispiriting one, (wo thirds of the way cunt. 

through, when one realizes that no plot Bradbury lhe crUiCi in pr «.f a ces, 
of any complexity is going to emerge. , a ^ s and interviews, has tried to get his 
In part this is a problem also afflicting own bnck on Bradbury the novelist. 


through, when one realizes that no plot Bradbury lbe criliCi in pr «.f a ces, 

of any complexity is going to emerge. (a ; ks and interviews, has tried to get his 
In part this. s a problem, also afflicting own bnck on Bradbury the novelist. 
Steppmg Westward , oi the picaresque tidying him up> hira into 

structure. Bradbury s two travel novels bterar y history, reading into the fiction 
are episodic, lmear a nd lopsided (slow radica f , raits r lhat nr f„. t necessarily 
to start, rushed at the end). In part it is apparent l0 anyone The History 
a problem of Bradbury focusing his ^ an be saw ^ a book 0 j p a& (j c he and 
attention on the crafting of prose pluralism where many critics saw a 


Gviucuyc ui " ,t. , ~ "• fetworm, since ne s "not mat Kina ot ricn»u«uijr mjatRcu uy anennon on me cruicing or prose nluralism where manv critics saw a 

anarchistic nihilism of the fichon of linguist who knows many languages” someone who “does not believe in blocks (once again he writes in those r earEua rd attack on new universities 

M. Bradbury \ surely a more fruitful but rather a theorist working on the reality" (“Reality is what happens page-long paragraphs, often heavily J simTinrTi he hi 

subject forstuay.Pernaps in Slaka they “linguistic interface". Having no when you listen to other people’s sprinkled with conversation, which dcscr ibed ns ^ a novo^’ about 

Slakan to speak of , he relies on Mansja sronesi and not ^youijiw^.jw were such a feature of The History monetarism, an ami-ThatcherHc ai)d 


H mb 


novelist sabotages Bradbury the critic, 
cancelling out in comic fiction the 
causes solemnly espoused in academic 
prose: among them liberalism, 
American culture, sociology and 
linguistic criticism. Bradbury the 
critic has a touch of the Howard 
Kirks, holding forth about an open 


to translate the greeting he receives an afternoon at her apartment. But 
from Tankic, the high official from the there are hints that it is not a way out of 
Ministry of Culture ("Says you are the plot after all: "I wanted to give you 

« « _ ■ ■ i«i\ r-* ..a d cfnm malra linn n Ahnm^tnp" rho 


here, says he is pleased"). Even when a st ory, make you a character", she 
English is spoken, as it is at the official ® a y s: . j 133 *he cast him in the role of 


Kirks, holding rorm aoour an open pftrt y given by the second secretary at 
society of pluralism, parody and the British Embassy, Felix Steadiman, 
post-modernism; he takes himself _ nd nvmnhomaniac wife Budvie. 


English is spoken, as it is at the omcial 

lunch in nis honour given by the Stupid, a character from the unfinished 
Slakans and again at the private dinner fairytale she has related to him earlier? 


the British Embassy, Felix Steadiman, ' lhiwI?iSn« *wntrh C novel’s preoccupation with language, waiting for “the meal he ^as once 

and his nymphomaniac wife Budgie, novel -warnings, whisperings, watch- *TTie plausible inventions of Slakan and ordered"). And for all the knowing 
there are explanatory codes Petworth uij£, buggings, the suggestion of R C f ormed Slakan are part of this - nudges and carefully planted clues that 
misses, ideological currents he can’t growing political unrest and these Comflug (the airline), oifti (the small here is a grand meditation on 
make out. Like the Slakan currency, ma * e “?,* us P ecl l ^ al t | ier ® ‘J us * “ e coinage), Plazcis P’rtyil (Party "exchange" in its widest sense (the 
which has innumerable different rates some hidden puroose to Petworth s Square), P'rtyli Populaliii ( the daily bartering?, compromises, returned 
of exchange. Petworth’s name is fluid, V J S !|- Belatedly, after a hiatus when he paper), A lokl Roki (No Smoking), pfin favours and wheelings and dealings of ' 
open to others to get wrong in a rich visas the remote towns ot urn ana t^me). But there are many other sub- human relationships), it is as an 
variety of ways - Petwurt, Petvurt, ,[' n , returns prematurely to | anglin o es; Lubijova’s transiatorese, evocation, simply, of travel that Rates 

Petwit. Pervert, Petworthlm, a aka. mat purpose is finally made the chance felicities of PHtplov’s mis- of Exchange succeeds -what it is like to 
Petwurtha, Pumwum, Patwat. He is. clear to him and nets asked to pertorm pronunciations, the poetic lYricism of arrive at and hang around airports, stay 
even taken for, and introduced as. the a favour, an “exchange for nis trip, Katya’s only half-correct English, in hotels, be led about as a tourist. In 
other Petworth, lecturer in sociology at which involves him in illegality and above all the endless folklore wisdom this as in so much else Bradbury the 
the University of Watermouth (and even a certain danger. The pay-otf is (“Here we have a saying: a good friend novelist gets the better of Bradbury the 
thus, presumably, a colleague of somewhat disappointing, but undent- j s someone who visits you when you are critic, wnich we shouldn't complain 


.. . . .if iiiuiibiqiiaiii. uu umriUHiwiiwjiiv uuu 

Man) at the expense of lhe novel s an ti-Keyncslfln tract, ,4 p vision of the 
overall shape. Certainly Rates of a g e 0 f Sado- Monetarism, where 
Excliaitgc makes one see J 1 ° w money is the supreme fiction”. But 
intricately plotted 77ie History < Man niD5 ^ 0 { comic energy is of a 
wns, but this is only another way of traditional, even conservative temper- 
saying that its own ■ narrative s okes nbou t foreigners, the funny way 
disappoints. lb ey speak and tne slowness ot their 

Where Bradbury does excel ivin the service in restaurants (Petworth 
novel’s preoccupation with language, waiting for “the meal he nas once 


(Petworth 
nas once 


seriously. Bradbury the novelist is 
more a Henry Beamish, made to live in 
the present but enamoured of old 
ways, an accidental anarchist: comedy 
seems inevitable whenever he appears. 

There is, of course, an alternative 
way of reading Bradbury's career. He 
has published four novels in as many 
different decades, and each is very 
deliberately a Decade Novel. Eating 
People Is Wrong (1959) is his 
Movement book, foil of liberal 
earnestness, like Lucky Jim in its 
provincialism and sex, but indebted to 
Lionel Trilling’s story “Of This Time, 
Of That Place" for its account of a 
professor's awkward dealings with n 
mad" (Genius?) student. Steoolne 


languages: Lubijova’s transiatorese, evocation, simply, of travel lhat Rates 
the chance felicities of Plitplov's mis- of Exchange succeeds - what it is like to 
pronunciations, the poetic lyricism of arrive at and hang around airports, stay 

l,„1f C n »li,h 1 UJ .. In 


e have a saying: a good i nen a novelist gets the better of Bradbu ry the 
ie who visits you when you are critic, wnich we shouldn't complain 
. But a really good friend is about but shouldn't be afraid to point 


in prison. But a realty goon menu is aboi 
someone who comes to hear your out. 


Westward (1965), now reissued with a 

new introduction by the author Budgie, he’s . “lonely, tense, star- fi' 8 example. 

(4j5pp, Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. crossed”. Rates of Exchange is a polished, 

643o 06501 0), is his memorial to the 

heyday bf/’mid-Atlantic Man”, the - J 

time when Americanization hit I ttt K| ^-fVl O’C 

England and English intellectuals hit X UIV 

Amenca, when Y ‘the Fulbrlghts and J • j, ■ ... . 

Guggenheims would gather on either — Sidewinder’s distaste for this charge. 

side of the Atlantic to exchange t v t Wnlkpr is no match for the scorn felt for the 

themselves one for another". The vYaiiici Department by Sefton Goldberg, its 

History Ma n Q976) is a monument to — — specialist, on the Long Novel. 

Bagiish university radicalism In the HOWARD JAcobsoN S isfi §H r ? d !? y his Jeft^briess arid a 

®wTy 1970s: Kirk, its (in all senses) _ . . ' Cambridge degree, Sefton, thirty-flye 

thrusting hero, was widely taken by Contfng frorn Beh,nd and divprced, remembers with 

reviewers of the book and of the 202pp. Chatto arid Windus. £7.95. nostalgia his brief, stardom as the 

subsequent television series to be a 0 7011 2658 2 UniversitypfWoolloomoolloo sbook- 

*hlt; but he is invested with a glamour — shredding iconoclast and maintains a 

and an energy that come from hsvinc fibng-cabinet stuffed full of copies of 

history on your side and which those Ever since, in 1946, Philip Larkin ln//W },{$ daily letters of application for other; 
arounb him lack With Si of first revealed to an incredulous world acHd emic posts. Home is the top floor 
Exchange Bfadburv haSgbt in eariy on that life at °* ford *** n ? a,1 f PrQl J? t ’ of a wet VIcforian house where he has 
his novel for the Eicntles leaving plovers’ eggs and I pederasty. : the been perched, ready for flight, for five 
himself tune to break fhe mould an§ university novel hqs been a mainstay of years _ “jf he had been comfortable he 
wriie a serondonebefore^hT decadTS the En^ish -comic mode. Kingsley J WO u)d have been even more miserable 
out. The book is set In 1981^n the ' Amis, Malcolm Brpdbury and David ^ he was.” Half-deafened by the 
swnmer of the Royal Weddlng and f-° d 8 c . have for 8 ed ^ h h e,r e ?! 1 ™ S es t £[ s®^ 81 aedvities of the &ott!sh nurse 
recession", and it describes an English institutions, , on -both sides of the Fiona McHenry and ; her Chinese boy- 
Wdemltfs^ ^two-S Atlantic, in which the pursuit of ^ on the floor beneath, he s 

behind the Iron Curtain it Is hs the learning was a’mere footnote to that of .. occasionally allowed to take Into his 
Mtbor has pointed outthefiretofhis * personal advantage andsex. ; bed nice Jaroueline, who : has an 

novels hot to be set in a nniversitv i n , . : K ■ ■ ineradicable ideological commitment 

thrtMhV, _ ! n ? universuy . . : Readers who; may have felt uneasy tn ft ^i nj ,ri«e«s-*nd who reads books 


his example. . 

Rates of Exchange is a polished, 


Sidewinder’s distaste for this charge 
is no match for the scorn felt for the 
Department by Sefton Goldberg, its 
specialist, on the Long Novel. 
Disfigured by his Jewishness ond a 
Cambridge degree, Sefton, thirty-flye 
and divprced, remembers with 
nostalgia his brief, stardom as the 
University of woolloomoollod’s book- 


plovers’ eggs and pederasty. : the been perched, ready for flight, for five 
university novel hos been a mainstay of years - “if he had been comfortable he 
the English comic mode. Kingsley would have been even more miserable 
Amis, Malcolm Bradbury and David ^ he was.” Half-deafened by the 


Amis, Malcolm Brpdbury and 


Lodge have forged their grim tales of sexual activities of the Scottish nurse 
institutions, on both sides of the Fiona McHenry and; her Chinese boy- 
Atlantic, iri Which the pursuit of friend on the floor beneath, he Is 
learning was a’mere footnote to that of occasionally allowed to take into his 
personal advantage and sex. : bed nice Jacqueline, who ; has' an 

L ineradicable ideological commitment 

:Readerc who may Jiaye felt uneasy tQ ordlnafindfis and who reads books 
because their own institutions ofl h'Shet a bout Tabbits that talk. A week-end 
education failed to match m awfulness ^ j. his parents in Manchester 

, these fictional portrayals may now take b ; ra j n j ew ishness and his 


April Books 

.. • j Fiction ; ; 

THE WOMEN OF BREWSTER 
PLACE 
Gloria Naylor’ 

A remarkable first novel power fully portraying the 
lives of seven underprivileged women living in a 
black urban ghetto. , . £ 7.96 

DOWN AMONGTHE DEAD MEN 

. MichaelHartland 

An intriguing, impressive and above all exciting 
espionage novel firmly in the tradition of John le 
Carr& £8.50 

THE PAPERS OF TONY VEITCH 

William Mcllvanney 

; From one of today’s most incisive detective, thriller • - 

' -x ■ ■•« i * ' r 1 ... • P *■ • .11 • ! ' ■ aj_ll L.' ■ 


Js 


n .i ; i 
tfo. 


'fcufeh Store its centrkr flmW 'Ja' ah ' ;Reade ? wno.may^avc 0 fdlnarft»fis and who reads books 

^diUcriskiWc because theiro^ instirotions of higher about ^ abb i ls that talk. A week-end 

dkliaction is sclrL?v^?«Jr nni 08 * 6 education failed to match 'n 3^ a l ne “ visit to his parents in Manchester 
•" ? roal o P e - , these fiehqnal portrayais maynowuke encloSes bira l in Jewishness and his 

w bose - first name, . comfort from. Wrojtesley Polytechnic, father’s conjuring tricks, with the as yet 
steak”),.^ revealed; the ne plus, ultra of academic, ynhenied recollection q/his graduation 
- wi,, r ? d ; Wa ^. through .the' noyeUs a dilapidation depicted in Howard Qn a spo ti eS s lawn, his father 

! JE! ^nguisucs at a -Bradford Jacobson’s accomplished first novel, removed an egg frorri F. R. Lea vis’s 
cIiimm'’ : ty‘ a k‘ 'Stylelcss,. "not a Set in a, plashy fc«i i of damply ear obsessea by other ' people’s 
1 : World., historical cbmplainirig West Ml d landers, ^ this succes8 anc j b y his own failure (to, the 

' In his field . , . . . * 


criminal world. 


£7.96 


reflse’Yhe ig well-; 


of dam 


car. Obsessed by other people’s 
success arid by his own failure (to, the 
extent, even, of railing to begirt his 
book on the subject), Sefton, in; the’ 


Non-Fiction 

THE SQUANDERED PEACE 

John Vaizey 

A strong account of the course pf world history 


In;,!':: 


Rriliah ^ Trl *" Vt*' inicr-JiiuuuiB, V r . DOOR On HW gwiun, III.'I K 

- remilafly doomed grovellm^ bcfore i« £ost civd> U called for interview for lhe 

pjSiu?^ , !!? rn ^ ' and ^ - Uvular R arid town and the , coach-loads of puhk pj 5rae |j Fellowship at Holy Christ Hall 
M the lingua franca. Travel sixth-formers who -come . to F, an( j hurls himself back at Cambridge's 
^^^imtocscape his small dark wife Wrottesley a snecriijg inspection « cxc i us jf V e poisonous dottiiiess” with 
to ; °wn .anonymity: Its before moving ori-fo wncastM” .or • -t^itetableTositUs; ■ : . 

rolievehlmpfthe need - Sussex, 1 reluctantly nurtures . ^ ''Hnwarri' Jacsabidn handles all (he 
forth Department of 

H5SS5.: :ijnd ^n?kf e r 8 a bj^ BSS uran«, L b,.?KS 


riiii »r» r*i art t T;j*r i ay [•) (« I 


■>4>l f Irt itrtjUJ 


I 


70’s, in which be argues that 1 the great hopes Ofl946 
have been lost in three decades of violence. - 

SECRETS OF THE FACE 
■:rr. JjcdJ^ 




? 0U ^A country degrees andia ho^tjUty towards, inmates of Wrottesley. Pdiy. 
and bofders t ..tls|ng"." 7, • "j-- .. -. 
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A hide-out in the forest 


S. S. Prawer 

Arno Schmidt 

Scenes from (he Life of a Faun: A 
Short Novel 

Translated hy John E. Woods 

159pp. Marion Boyars. £7.95. 

U 7145 2762 9 

When Amo Schmidt died, on Whil- 
Sunday 1979, modern German prose 
lost its greatest virtuoso. But the many 
delightful language-games he played in 
his later novels never became an end in 
themselves. They were always firmly 
kept in the service of expression - the 
expression of a quirky personality, 
reviewing, from sell -chosen provincial 
seclusion, the antics of politicians, civil 
servants, farmers or television actors, 
while also communing with nature, 
drawing on memories of earlier 


in the village of Rethem whose 
archives he intends to examine: 

The bright village: awakening, it threw 
open all its shiny windows; every 
house crowed Ifke a cock, and 
curtains flapped pastel wines to the 
tunc. (One pair was cove red with big 
red polka dots; pretty, against the 
puffed-up bright yellow). 

Bushes in their scaly sea-green capes 
appeared, trembling and yearning, 
along all the paths and waved me on 
ever further down the road; stood as 
spectators at the edges of meadows; 
did trim gymnastics; whispered 
wantonly with chlorophyll tongues, 
or suddenly whistled loud trills; the 
bushes. 

The maid in her violet smock tipped the 


the boxes: little black mannikins, did blowing up of vast underground 
inauisitive acrobatics along the munition stores, a miniature image of 
walls, leapt in arches, dwelt in the catastrophe caused by the Third 
Relheinic labyrinths, (bring some Reich and impotenlly foreseen hy the 
bread crumbs along tomorrow). narrator. 

Schmidt plays a multitude of variations Dilring’s interior voice says many 
on this simple pattern -a pattern that harsh things about his fellow- 
proves most effective for the portrayal Germans; hut Schmidt leaves us in no 


on this simple pattern -a pattern rnai naren uimg.i »»oui 
proves most effective for the portrayal Germans; hut Schmidt leaves us in no 
of a world apprehended by a strongly doubt of his narrator's own esscntinl 
marked personality with a powerful and ineradicable Gemianness. The 
inner life. This technique has since combination of a rich inner life with an 
become familiar through the novels of outer life dictured hy conscientious 
Walter Kempowski; but if one reads PfIiditerfiH!ung\ loving apprehension 
kempowski after Schmidt, the former of a rural landscape that has few 


Kempowski after Schmidt, the former 
comes to seem very small beer 
indeed. 

The world which this central 
consciousness apprehends is one made 
hideous by the Nazis. DQring is as 


experiences and activities, and living u 
rich inner life in the company of books , 
maps and a few friends. In each of 

At !_ ■ 


IE sees 


dramatic attractions, but is nil the more 
dear for that; n host of literary 
allusions, quotations and 
reminiscences - these and other 
features remind, and are meant to 
remind, Schmidt’s readers of Gcniinn 


raws??** 

Alongside the often ^ 
German writers who f orm iffi 
Darings literary paKniJl 
English and American writer* 
again and agnin.Tliey IncludeFeS 
Cooper, Poe and Sir Waller Scm? 
most potent presence of all 2 

wiih ,a v°i f Jon ! ,han Swift: 
with \ nlioo humanity, the 

nausea of some of the Brobffi 

scenes, seem appropriate relnxT. 

a Germany m which one’s 

orpe hnif a nn nkk.... 


maps and u few friends. In each of 
these novels there is a central 
consciousness which directs and guides 
the reader’s attention. These narrator- 
figures allhuvc n family resemblance; 
their opinions and prejudices arc very 
dose to (hose which Schmidt expressed 
more directly in his radio-essays, just 
as the regions and landscapes through 
which they move arc usually those 
which we know Schmidt to have 
inhabited at vnrious periods of his life. 
There is enough deliberate 
divergence, however, hetween “real" 
self and invented persona to allow the 


Good. (Stillness: good!) 

Snouts of wind grubbed all through the 
grass, snoring a bit, like blue 
yearling boars panting. A dog burst 
out of his wooden gable on all fours 
and ricocheted back and forth. 


r • ° _ iviiiiuu, JLnmiuL a icuucrs ui ucruinn 

f any of i iS ,raditlons reach from AufkOnmg 
rmmm K he ha * ex P enenced a and Romanticism to Biedcrmcicr and 
° f c0ncen ratl ° n ' poetic Realism. The German 
fr0l J 1H P art y- m ember Expressionists, outlawed hy the Nazis 

riirin’fkn W’ n n iiK r r m . them c ( "° “ we whose bards and painters During 
Ifi.f'JJ, for Arno Schmidt), despises as much us he loves older 

dissenf i« hu SfiS 1 ? ^ ca ° f German forms of pictorial and verbal 
another such nt ! nmmll r® ^ Ar r art ' become particularly important. 

The book is full of allusions to 


painting, and it 
ploys the techniques 
[xpressjonist writers, 


yearling boars' panting.' A dog buret d «sent and his rage are bottled up Expressionist oaintinc and it 
out of his wooden gable on all fours "wide, where they mingle with amused deliberately em n£w r P chnim.« 
nnd ricocheted back and forth, contempt for all those who have been 

making his chain rattle-snake and fooled by “charismatic" leaders ranane from aS SIT : 
wiping; “Morain 1 . Herr Vehnke!” throughout history. The hide-out in the youS Dfiblin as one noSe l ! 
(In Rethem). forest and its voluntary _ destruction Kpai^ ttE| 

before authority has sniffed it out Reich had done to ^hp r. rmfln 

becomes a notenr wmhni n . M iuis.. , naa ? one . to the German 


(In' Rethem). 

‘7 can go right on down now? I can go 
right on down now. 

hi the underground archives: 
whitewashed walls, and mice in all 


Z 5 aSBS!W«5-5fe 


author to play enjoyable games of A - 

hide-and-seek; games which include A *-*■*-*-» 4-1 . *4. 

mentioning “Arno Schmidt", either UCtli 00111 1T1 THP PlTV 

directly or by means of an acrostic, 11 LX1 V/ vl t V 

much ns Hitchcock “signed" his films ... ■' 

by making a brief appearance in his r,. , __ highest order. It is also rigorou 

own .portly person. Stephen Komer modem, so much so that reaction 

_ screams of indignntion have 


mnripm ' S £*? ri S°n>usly (World Organization , for Men 

s O r m uch so that reactionary Annihilation and for a New Natality). 

flrt in'lm I- 4.L _ _i _ . * ■ 


The cent ml consciousness of Scenes 
from the Life of a Faun - an early novel 
which Tint appeared in 1953 -:is one 
Heinrich During, a head clerk in a 

E rovincial government office just 
efore, and during, the Second World 
war. Though he like? some of his office 
colleagues, he despises most of them, 
along with their clients and most of the 

K le he encounters at home. Even 
wn Vrifp and children are seen, not 
without reason, through very 
jaundiced eyes. In his early fifties, he is 
drhwn to a solidly built young woman 
in her teens whom he first encounters 
when she is still at school, and with 
whom he has a passionate sexual 
relationship. When the hated Landrat, 
who is bis department-chief arid with 


initials 


underground 


Philippe Sollers 
Femmes 

570pp. Paris: Gallimard. 90fr. 
2 07 024881 X 


Imagine a dark and stifling room in the 
heart of modern Paris, where an aging 
philosopher of History is sitting up in 
the small hours, quietly going out of his 
mind. He passes in review* as on a 


tha? ei i^!c WhateV m ^H d i yet ,\ for al1 conspiracies, and part of the post- 

“ " pp “ rfl,,15 from 10 

as Muslt noted, the multiple systems oE - , . • 

thought already in existence render ■ , ? . rn ? a l am ?s °f WOMANN 


thought already in existence render ■ V'j a,,, ‘ a ui 

any original thought impossible. The mclaae - briefly, the elimination of 
mind of Sollers resembles a machine ?u Xlst a 5., and “ te / a , ture * n education; 

the annihilation of the JnHpn.r'hn’ciian 


that can absorb a massive amount of 
data, master it, process it. and turn it 
outacamj In an order (or disorder) that 
deprives it of meaning or seriousness. 
One reason for this is his chronic need 


dialectics, of .boredom'. 


nmjHif 


life is a 


catastrophe, mats ilfaut tenir le 'eoup , if 
only for the sake of his wife. His wifel 




laughter--, in this post-modernist 
picaresque novel is mirthless. Its gaiety 
seems often to be forced, its humour 
always; tragicomic: the “immense 
humour du noo-fitre" that he talks 


saemssnss 

mmmm&rn 

imminent danger of discoverv. Dflrina JSL..2L l of . the whole 


and he turns to where she lies in bed- about in Paradis. However, who can * M ? v . cl,lu,ca - m uemu unu 

thesleeping female, damnably serene deny that his attitude is one of the very ^ v f rve * significantly enough form 

are * l n L h ^ r wa y sha lives few still available to the deracinated hl? . 0n -fc event . s ln tlle n o ve l tlrnt seem 
S ^ course ■ She has dothed his metropolitan who has, as it were, seen rea 1 i ey 8»vo it a semblance of 
ideas with her own flesh and blood: she hall? . ore, seen progression. Who exactly are these 

' Women? Ptrsi la i m: » 


narrator js a cunning invention: an 




the annihilation of the Judeo-Christian 
patriarchal tradition, especially in the 
form of Catholicism; the establishment 
of a regime controlled by women and 
based on broadly drawn Marxist- 
Freudian lines. Our gallant and, it 


nauseating speech andprSeiceoS 
only be removed by a catasto* 
defeat - the approach of whidiw 
sense constantly, though Sants h 
the Life of a Faun ends btb 
Germany’s final capitulation, 

Reading Arno Schmidt eta k 
addictive. I was first captivated fob 
in the 1960s, and know no m* 
reading pleasure in the whole of » 
war German literature. Semes frost, 
Life of a Faun is a splendid era re* 1 
his early manner and an entfa 
introduction to his work asavhefc- 
and Schmidt’s gifted Awn 
translator has once again coavty&JI 
author’s form and meaning wilnjra 
success. Those who fall undudi 
novel’s spell will, I hope, join m 
urging the same translator to giti 
the other two novels which Sosi 
issued together with this one in LX 
under the title Nobodaddy’s tide. 


Orgasm: the Church’s wy;| 

exorcising the female”.) 
Rome, he indulges in 
apothposis of dc Sade - the oalf ml 
who really understood CslholkttA' 
for Joyce, Bataille and the otto* 
mere meddlers. But S and heak£ 
dilettantes themselves; In ftetfopj- 1 
more profoundly atheistic than iw 
the above, for whom 


organization women. It is soon dear 
that these ladies demand their sexual 
rights as before, mid his endless orotic 
adventures, described in detail and 


iiiw ciuwTW| iui wiivm* r:y i 

actually meant something, jus 1 ?** 
for their much-quoted Bauddat-N 
our man, aesthetic CatholiaA* 
remain one of the few a™* 
pastimes available to. ™ 

women have taken over lw 
world". They will float » * 
extravagant dogmas, build ® J. 
baroque excesses, and Mag* 
theik neart’s content about w W 
And so long as they pe™® 
functions required by women, ^ 
no reason wny they should be 
this last “obscurantist refuge , ^ 


women? First there is the brilliant 


From u critic's point of view. 
Sollors is like walking in 
scorched-earth policy. He “ wj 
least two steps ahead. Aqjj™ 




these staccato phrases: the 
Cdline. And there, on'lnewfljS 


c Tl T. ■ 1 u,c,c 15 '-yo, a sensual 
English ^irl who lives ln New York. 
JH 1 *? in films- and specializes in 
fellatio; there, is Flora, a Spanish 
rej'Plujiohary. arid ^ disciple of Fals, 


shoulder and saying xw**? 
what are the altemfllivM' 

. i* imJfietuun 


*0 

B , I . i I- •' 


- .'-unqergrqujld sfores. .After ^Une^hi ;;^!. c 

i V ^rnbto; carnage; the UP: c 

• Wwched', lovere ranch lhe ? fqrest hut. m 

' ™ chmn n lunlnhiiM i-l-.L _ : ' ' ' WSVSififB the 


i tdget|ier after.: ! 


ui ins iiic-uiooo, A 1 ■ .“"““'B “‘jwiiran: an **sYuumunary. ana a OJsclDle of Fals 

led him, 0 to be frJKSf 8 ? wlio lives.in Paris who favours deep, penetration; Ysia' 

of the whole ^^^“^^nde^unceminS.’V an electrifying Japanese rirl in the 
latches up a scarf ” a “ andalous w r'fer whose name rates todnst business arid Bernadette 

, fh e scale, the known as “la Prfsidente 1 ’,^ the frigid 

iny .fmthejc? The No ? s - Ies , bian ot But even shf Is 

JELP^W “»* ihe Irresistible sexual 
.6f t a ; exerted by: S’s talented 

sprawlingritassof jengTht^^foma^ : wu° ^‘rediction here; 

* Sollers ! (in Tig , wonders whJ 1 tf 1 a11 ^ w omen remains 

<*\l a-jibvef.ibm :glSy 1 ^ c °nfroI. They ■ need 

ler; whostrarigles ' name is °/S a I Sras: mea arc.useffil. They demand 

in^tlierr' different • Sf to ^ unlvSS h * 1 ! 5f n: ^fd are Sperm-banks. TUe 

nd pitiable deaths ^^^Being^f.coursri, 


the pace of life as l 
Sollers, writing is becoming"';: 
freer medium, freed, tnalj 3 ! 

“realities"; it is .Infinite 
the title which has replace® I i 

for the quarterly which 8pl glffi V 
for Femmes, it is a 
contemporary interest, era"®. ^ 
current evenu and persoi*^ 
Is important, though, js the 
behind the book 


MigiUU.Kiivy ■ - 

youlfz-vous dire? 




!•• Series. $17.95), i 

'authority . on -Harris, list’s 1*3 • 

whole corpus of the 

original' wprks. Tt -nf i. 

V Harris’s rich and; parad^f.iSi 





GERMANY 


Hbnry Pachter 
Weimar Etudes 

387 p^. Columbia University Press. 

p al 05360 6 

f D 1981, shortly after Henry Pachter's 
death, Martin Jay wrote a memorial 
note for Salmagundi in which he 
recalled a conference on the culture of 
the Weimar Republic that had taken 
place at the New School for Social 
Research ten years before. The general 
tone of this gathering of notable exiles 
was, he wrote, celebratory and even 
complacent, and Pachter became 
annoyed at “what he perceived as the 
puffery of the proceedings". When it 
was his torn to speak, he chose to make 
fun of Karl Mannheim's comparison of 
Weimar and Periclean Athens, saying, 
among other things: “Perhaps the 
Weimar Republic was not a Periclean 
Age at all. but the age of Marlene 
Dietrich . We were no great innovators; 
we were innovators on a small scale. 
We did not generate the great idea that 
might have Ted us out of the impasse of 
our social, economic and political 
plight. Far from ‘freely floating,’ we 
were being floated and coaxed and 
pushed. We were a generation of first- 
rate mediocrities; never have there 
been so many brilliant failures, so 
many excellent second-raters . . . 

This dash of cold water upon a 
gathering that was verging on pre- 
. (callousness was characteristic of 
- Pachter’s style in intellectual dis- 
course. He was always a forthright 
critic of loose generalization, skewed 
persnecrive and failure to see the 
relationship between idea and reality, 
and he was ever mindful of the 
distorting power of nostalgia. A 
. German refugee himself, he could on 
.. occasion insist that the Weimar 
, Republic was one of the freest states 
,V that ever existed, “the most open and 
X lively of all the systems I have ever 
..known",., but he was made 
’■ uncomfortable by the contemporary, 
tendency to exaggerate its cultural 
achievements while ignoring the 
murderous. internecine tensions that 
' by beneath the glamorous surface. 
What should be remembered, he said 
m bfs lecture in 1971, was that “if 
Weimar was Periclean, then It was so iq 
uie sense that the original Periclean 
Age too was a time of mortal crisis”. • 

Weimar Etudes, Pachter’s last book,. 
«als with this crisis in no very 
•systematic way, but the essays that 
. compnse it - studies, for the most 
• F«V of Welpiar personalities and 
wtellwtual tendencies - do illuminate 
lu J e P ealed statement that the 
republic died of a dearth of convinced 
republicans. In the long- autobio- 
graphical fragment that serves as a 
pmde to the volume, Pachter makes 
>t dear that hi* mm,«uium.w 


Death of a republic 

Gordon A. Craig 

Although he did some^work^of'tlfe "h* P arl ^ and ll ? en ’ the desirc nor lhe strength to effect a 

Democratic Party 8^ 63^^ as Vn SSL? ?Jj“ ed, r t by var, ? us ^-reaching revolution !nd that if. as 

wSr h soo„ as “aas*? "i? f iaiisis tatz:; 

simultaneous membershiD in thp hrnnri ? eailv f? lile . teaching his own shrivelled into the political power 
liS r— ^ "Zm Z Y ^ hB S 9 " Berlin. But the increasing Pachter is undoubtedly correct in 

rs^issisari 

tetstssasVj: 

a tree GenJn£hlff * I e “? Sa [ y * n a "T 5 f c . r ! sl " ? nd - w,tl 3 cultural life of the Republic was the 

communilv that w milrPh# rL ? re - at . re “ c « nc ?’ , h ® 1 decided in the end antipathy of its leading representatives 

foe bur^r h nf h^! fr ?. m to J oin the Socml Democratic Party. towards the Weimar constitution and 
rPCfriAfinne imonnAJ L. . A l!«! _ . j In Hninn cn ll urac Kir knna no !• ■!>»«. those who served it in the government 
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communilv thnt'wrtnlrPhn fL * fr ted ? re - 8t - re JU ctanc ?’ he decided in the end antipathy of its leading representatives 
burSn of hbtnJS fr »nri fr ?h m JOm hC S ° Cm Democrallc Par, V- towards the Weimar constitution and 

restrictions imposed by tradition and In doing so, it was his hope . as it wns 1 „ ^ ad ilmtnt ‘"tSu 

purged of matenalism and the worldly *al of other young socialists like Carlo JJ J* JJjJ, P 1 ? jJ s " t ’ l J! rSmSIlSliE 
cynfeism of old-fashioned politics. V Mierendorf and Julius Uber .and Se« ?o r M TmksLne Z 
_ , Kurt Schumacher, to re-awaken the , Ior . . 1 ,,11 W ana i° r 

Pachter was later to recognize this as combativeness of the SPD and to & u jL s "rF Moeller van den 
an exaggerated form of romantic humanize its goals and, by doing so. to , ck ' ° s '? aid Spengler ana Ernst 
utopian jsm and his generation's make it the rallying point for the J aen 8 er * who. In Pachter s words. 


an exaggerated form of romantic humanize its goals and, by doing so. to , ck ' apengler and Ernst 

utopianism and his generation's make it the rallying point for the J uen 8 er « who. In Pachter s words, 

fascination with Nietzsche as a defence of the Republic. But this was P re pa«d ideological tools for a 
foreshadowing of that flight from logic quickly proven to be impossible f evo u on . m ™ e * but . 11 
that facilitated Hitler’s rise to power, because, as Pachter writes, “on the one l eS ? . 80 , 1 ”, ™ tJ* 18 

(In two essays in this book, hand, their attempts to lure a desperate .{? te ^ e htuellen . Des- 

“Irrationalism and the Paralysis of Miitelsumd . into the . . . party could P ,te the fact that they were given more 

Reason” and “Aggression as Cultural not compete with the dogmatism of the ' reedonl (o. express themselves than 
Rebellion”, he comes close to making fascists, who better understood the WflS * P rov,ded ?y any other 
Nietzsche the real villain of Germany's hatred those social strata felt for the contem porary political system, they 
tragedy, accusing him of having. Republic and for all the progressive r f l 5P j S *J“ ! ^^ Cnt / TlBnt n ? d 
among other things, encouraged the values associated with it. On tire other g ud red alienation, either because the 
German rejection of the hand, this group's militancy as well as ^ e F^ lc dl ^ n 9 l give them the status 
Enlightenment and its political the coherence of its innovative l ^. e aut ^° nt .y d iat accorded with 
doctrines.) In the 1920s, the youth program put the youngsters at odds tae n V1 u. w l ^ eir p w " * ni P ortance or « 
movement tended to make its with a party leadership that had grown “ ^ Pachter suggests bitterly, because 
members reject the ideals and the old and rigid." Party meetings were German authors have n special knack 
methods of the Weimar Coalition and, always filled with elderly citizens who of turni f8 every Young Wertheis 
if they engaged in politics at all, to were more interested in drinking beer 52fT°*® fe-***, j r ?S* a 8 a,nst SQB,e *y • 
encourage them to turn to the radical and playing skat than they were In 

parties of the left and the right. “The speeches mat deviated from the ^ 'mmnnilr 

Republic never won our love; it was a editorials in Vorwdrts. The pa/ty’s 

framework, a vacuum, readv to be structure militated against an energetic iif-i „ t ^ n’ tW Renu wa s °m"' 
filled by any force that was led by bold response to the threat from the right, ^TPwrSSw^n' 

raen " saas srtain°zrjKss- 

Pachter himself, at the age of Brucni^ rather than to follow thehne aidriSm^HesS 1 

is&dflSiAkSs iZi&hS’u^oSz 

a new democratic society would be ^ JS vi B orous re^nient, wns in his 

effected “through a great act of associates, and the wanton folly of the 

purgation, an apocalyptic leap which Communists, who were bv 1932 in 1 . I ? treat from the technocrauc 
would carry us from the realm of collaborating with Hitler^ storm nrr>l!!df for tSS 

servitude and necessity into the realm troops in attacks upon the public order, t „f 

of freedom and cooperation” and that made impossible tlie kind of concerted aad H ."KS uAiSfiftrS! 

this would be acconiDltshed by the action by the left that Pachter believed m ^ 
spontaneous action of the oppressed was the only alternative to National ®^ dbe P ut ol J- • h ®“ 
with the guidance of the . party. Socialism. * poisonous books, next to Zara- 


addressal the University of Freiburg in 
1933, an oration that Pachter dismisses 
as “gibberish", was perhaps of less 
importance than the inherent tendency 
of his life work, which, with its 
exaltation of sacrifice and fascination 
with death, was basically anti-humanist 
and proto- Fascist. The essay on 
Meinccke, subtitled “The Tragedy of 
German Liberalism", describes the 
historian's life-long attempt to 
reconcile the actions of the national 
state and the idenls of German 
humanism and the way in which it 
eventuated in a philosophy of history 
(Historismus) which held that 
whatever “springs from the innermost 
essence of a natural being cannot be 
immoral". This helped, Pachter 
argues, to legitimize other forces that, 
since Bismarck’s time, had been 
emasculating liberalism’s traditional 
anti-authoritarian stance, for, in the 
last analysis, '‘Historismus always 
sanctions the result of the power 
Struggle". When the victory and 

S uent behaviour of the National 
sts revealed with brutal clarity 
what the consequences of this attitude 
were, Meinecke, in his last works, 
evaded any comment upon the 
responsibility for this, preferring, like 
many of nis countrymen and in 
language not unlike Heidegger’s, to 


Unfortunately, his affiliation with the 
KPD coincided with the ascendancy of 


Whether the collapse of the first 


thustra". 

! As for the academic intellectuals, 


Ruth Fischer and Arkadij Maslow, German experiment in democracy was the great majority were conservative, 
who bad nothing but contempt for his nd{ made infevl table by earlier failures reactionary arid even ’ Nazi-oriented, 
kind of idealism, and, since he had also °f left was_a problem that long whereas the minority who rallied to the 


_ a problem that long . whereas the minority who rallied to the 


take refuge in ruminations about the 
play of destiny and chance In history. 

After Hitler came to power, Pachter 
and his fiancee collaborated with 
Richard Lowenthal in nutting out the 
first underground resistance paper, 
Proleiarische Aktlon, but by the end of 
1933 it was clear that the new regime 
was not ephemeral and that local 
resistance would not only be 
increasingly dangerous but largely 
ineffective. He therefore went into 
exile, Hist to France, and then in 1940, 
by way of Spain and Portugal, to the 
United States, where he had a 
distinguished career as teacher in the 
City College of New YoTk and the New 
School for Social Research and as a 
regular contributor to Dissent and 
Salmagundi as well as to several 
European newspapers, and where, in 
all of nis activities, he remained true to 
the principles of humanistic {Socialism 
that had inspired him since his youth. 
The last chapter of Weimar Etudes is a 
charming essay, op being an exile, in 
which Pachter has many good, things to 
say about getting to know the United 


fallen under the influence of Karl concerned Pachter, and this volume Republic were. right-<wing liberals. who 
Korsch, a brilliant and uncbmpramis- includes a rather tentative essay called did not for the most part engage, in 
ingly unorthodox Marxist teacher, ‘Was Weimar Necessary?” in which he party politics. In two .of the most 
whose doctrines, Pachter says, were as suggests that a vigorous attempt by Uie substantial essays • ip this volume* 
unpalatable to the party leadership as a Majority ana Independent Socialists In Pachter examines the attitudes of these 
Christology by Kazantzakis would be 1919 to give power to the Soldiers and group* by focusing upon the work of 


iuob 10 tne volume, Pachter makes sectarian isolation. He med to escape objective view of the situation in 1919 association with National Socialism, 
war ..dial his own republican from it, first, by seeking to persuade indicates that the councils had neither which began with the famous rectoral 


es, the 
:r and the 
Friedrich 
case. He 
5 brief 
iocialism, 


States (“I always tell European visitors 
. that they shbiild not be misled by the 
. white skin and, English or near-English 
language of the Americans they meet, 
that they will not understand American 
until they pretend (hat all the people, 
here have green hair arid are playing a . 
game the rules of which the observer is 
supposed to guess") as well as some 
shrewd comments upon- the funda- 
mental differences between the 
American and European cultnres-that 
contribute to the present difficulties in 
the Western alliance. 




On the 350th Anniversary of his Birth — Completion of the Definitive Edition of 

THE DIARY OF 


• f V 

1 ;l •' 




Edited by Robert fatham and William Matthews 


K The Companion and Index complete one of the noblest • 


‘Embellished and enriched by the scholarship of Ladum and 


‘A model of scholarship — textual, literary , historical — an did so of 


“bkvemenia of modem publishing and scholarship . ..Attest Matthew* snd the contributory scholars, lhe Diary now emerges u book-production ... But it Is aot merely its completeness which 

ofie of the great texts of our Utcijttuie is available in its dazzling . the firatmasterpiecc of modem metropolitan life . v..TJle • - • makeaihiaedi'Uon so valuable.As a work of scholarship Itis a 


;•! . •* . . . Bernard Levin, Tk* Observer 


woridUiwu, curiosity, poetic predaton and witofLatiuun and his ; 
team are indeed at oi\e with their subject throughout: they 
. Illuminate every corner of the great enterprise and account fot the . 

^ u . . . quite exceptional pleasure it gives' - Michael Ratcliffe; Tfu Tima .* M|M«Maa«t||<wia%tMj W '**iL*'* nv»n vi niwhMi liitQUMi 

' n ^ e S™ Ctd “ y,am ‘Everything seeou right, down to a Uack readable type for • •' Kholamhipiacc^pl.rted. Wc ^havc an^ition of ^epys’sDlary 

, • . essential unique document ofll/c, presented as it should be’ - HjighTrtvor-Raper, The Sunday Times . .• 

: . •_ G4>ffrtytirigum,TkeGuBrdian * •_ - . ■ ’ •! J ; 

VolumeX ( The Companion' (£19.50) and Volume XI' The Index? (£19*50) areavailable'fvastiscteid&ther at£3S;O0. - • , . . - 

'Volmes/‘XIaredvailabieasaCtmtpleteSetai£i40.00. • ‘ " 


.. entirety and in a setting that is worthy of It’ woridlioess, curiosity* poetic predsiou and witofLatiuun and his masterpiece. The learning of the editors is throughout perfectly 

J,W.M.Tho 7 »pson The Sunday Telegraph • team are indeed at one with their subject throughout: they ' adapted toils purpose: to make a great work of contemporary 

•r^u «•«. '• * ... . • . , • , . .• Illuminate every corner of the great enterprise and account fot the . hi«ory,boihpolitlcaloiwl»odaj, which is MsoagTeal work of 

of the nwt remarkable and pralsewor thy achlevenwiits of -• . quite exceptional pleasure it gives' ^MuharlRatclifle, The Tuna .* ■ 11 tenture * perfectly cl eor.. ... So a great work of modern English 

scnolarsltipandpubliBl^gln n^era, orindeedany, times «^ hhl .^riAt.down«.l^n ! ad.btotv n eto / ^toUpmr^pleted.Venpwhw 
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Volumes J-XI are. available as a Complete Set at £140 
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CHINA 


Looking on the black side 


Dick Wilson 


Fox Butterfield 
China: Alive in the Biller Sea 
468pp. Hoddcr acid Staughlon. 


0 340 26239 7 


Communist China used lo be 
celebrated -by visiting writers in heroic 
vein, just as India was similarly 
romanticized by the West until 
Katherine Mayo' wrote a disturbing 
account of its sexual practices from a 
woman's point of view (Gandhi called 
it a “drain inspector’s report”). Fox 
Butterfield's welcome book on China 
is not so specialized, although it does 
make the very Mayo-like point, inter 
alia, that the female orgasm seems 
elusive in that society. Since ii probes 
the personal life and unofficial 
thoughts of the Chinese it turns what 


columns of the People's Daily, the lost, 
the damned, the disillusioned, the 
angry, the frightened. So real does this 
society become in these pages that one 
has to ask how representative the data 
are, how we may quantify the 
phenomenon. There is no basis on 
which to decide this question, but 
Butterfield’s contribution depends on 
numbers much larger than anyone had 
suspected. Some of his statistics, 
estimated thoughtfully and not wildly, 
speak volumes - 400,000 killed in the 
Cultural Revolution; 460,000 fled to 
Hongkong in 1975—80; juvenile 


journalist. “We shoot them.” Sadly, 
families keep their oldest clothes in the 
bottom of a trunk just in case another 
levelling campaign is launched. 

“Communism", a father tells his son, 
“is like the horizon. The more you 
approach it, the farther it recedes." 
A People's Daily editor informs 
Butterfield of the mistake they had 
made in 1949: “We thought the 
fundamental problem in -China was 


It goes without saying 
of such 


the 


capitalism. Actually, China was not yet 
idu 


deliquency up tenfold in twenty years; 
if i 


30 per cent of urban youth out of work; 
'hundreds of labour reform camps". 


industrialized and didn't have a large 
bourgeois class. The real problem was 
feudalism." (To which one is tempted 
to riposte - “yes, but someone else got 


that 

unsuccessful pursuit of socittlism 1ms 
left living standards at a sadly 
neglected level. A trained astronaut 
has neither toilet nor running water in 
his house. A figure of 3 1 /’ square yards 
of living space per person suggests that 
it is not just the professionals who 
suffer. Spending on education per head 
is less thun in Bangladesh. Only three 
in 100 of college age go to university. 
Some ask the daring question, “Why 
can't China do as well as Taiwan?" 


correct question is raised: vfaJ 
China s intellectuals 


ESSsaEfftS! 

way to achieve anything in Chint 


it right and his name was Chiang 
sn< 


Kaishekl") The disarming pragmatism 


might be called a private eye on China, 
with shocking results for those used to 


the old heroics. 


After a generation of books concen- 
trating necessarily on the regime’s 
leaders and the broad issues, this 
work by a young New York Times 
correspondent fluent in Chinese lias 
taken the particularities of China ns its 
theme, ana it provides a sober antidote 
lo those earlier volumes. Butterfield 
was in China in 1979-8 1 in the relatively 


“For all of us", a doctor met on a 
train concludes, "the revolution is 
over. What is left is cynicism. It is very 
sad for China." A young man at a 
dance describes how his generation felt 
“manipulated and betrayed" by Mao in 
the Cultural Revolution. “They have 
seen through things" is a common 
remark. “Life in China is a big play, we 
are all actors" , says a teenage girl 
whose teacher measures her in class to 
see that her clothes are within the latest 
guide-lines - not too tight at the hip or 
wide at the cuff. 


of the Chinese^ets many airings here. 


liberal phase of the Deng Xiaoping 
re opened 


regime, when the doors were opener 


just a little, especially to Americans, 
and it was possible for foreigners to get 
to know tlie Chinese through casual 


encounters, 

harassment. 


with little official 


rears 


A government which for thirty ye 
had been extraordinarily successful in 


manipulating information to its short- 
term advantage now stood back a little. 
The persistently probing, almost 
pedantic Butterfield took easy 
advantage of the new opportunities to 
explore a China denied to his 
predecessors. His findings are couched 
in the Ne\v York, Times style - wordy, 
far tod detailed i hut tttepttSribly 
inquisitive, magisterially fair-minded 
and invariably letting the informant tell 
his own story In his own words. 


A student poll in Shanghai reveals 
that only a third of the students believe 
in Marxism. A quartet list "fate" as 
their belief, another quarter "nothing 
at all" (a few answer “Christianity”). 
It is, Butterfield suggests, “an 
authoritarian country with an authority 
crisis". Those who a fesv. years ago were 
made to bow to a bust of Mao twice 
daily hove learnt at least never to trust 
another Mao. "‘The old Confucian 
morality was destroyed", says a 
noddle-aged woman, “now the 
Communist morality has gone, too." 
Small wonder the play in which the 
hero collapses on the gro.und and dies 
in the shape of a question-mark was 
disapproved by the authorities. 


And it is mostly the story of what 
might be called China’s “black 


Cruelly is never far below the 
surface. Everyone remembers some- 
thing from the Cultural Revolution - 
the eirl who snw her mother clubbed to 
death (' the teacher made to kneel 
before her class On broken glass, Zhou 
Enlai’s adopted daughter tortured to 
death. Many of the antagonists still 
have to live and work together. “I 
haven’t forgiven them", a woman 


An official in Yunnan province told a 
visitor that many experiments were 
being tried - if they worked, they 
would be called socialist, if not, 
capitalist. 

The most remarkable condemnation 
of Communism comes, however, not 
from harassed or alienated intel- 
lectuals but from the mouth of a man 
described merely as a male relative of 
Mao (presumably his nephew). 
Socialism, he tola Butterfield after 
dinner, Is excellent in theory but weak 
in practice. “We let the stale and 
bureaucracy grow too strong and 
prevented tne development of 
individual initiative." What China now 
needed was to combine the best of both 
socialism and capitalism, and he cited 
the Japanese example. One of Deng 
Xiaoping’s advisers offered the 
astonishing opinion that “not a single 
element of marxist theory” remained 
true. 

To* the ordinary man it is the new 
class system that rankles. “We have 
abolished class”, an official explains, 
“but not rank.” When a socialist was 
sent “down to the farm" for 
educational labour his salary continued 
to be credited provided he did not tell 
the peasants it was eighty times their 
average Incamel The same Shanghai 


Part of the answer lies in the almost 
unbelievable wnste and inefficiency in 
the Chinese economy. A government 
economist likens the adoption of the 
Stalinist industrialization model in the 
1950s to “shooting oneself in the 
foot". A factory worker describes a 
retirement party for a comrade who 
cried, since in twenty years the factory 
never started because it could not get 
the materials - twenty yenrs of card 
games on full pay. Steel-mills arc kept 
to one or two-day working every week 
because of power shortages - from 
which cause an economist adds the 


estimate that one quarter of potential 
industrial output is lost. No one 


surveys the market to find out its needs 
before investing. The State Statistical 
Bureau was down to fourteen staff 
in the Cultural Revolution - the 
equivalent of one for the whole of 
Britain. So enshrined is the afternoon 
siesta that one middle-class visitor to 
Hongkong was glad to get back - “it 
was too hectic, people have to work so 
hard”. A Hongkong industrialist 


agrees: labour efficiency id the textile 
plant he has put up in China is only a 


student poll listed “special privileges" 
is problem. 


as the country’s most serious probl 
As a well-heeled general's son puts it: 

PLlnfl tftrlnif nnt mnHnu Itiil 


“In China today it's not money but 
ale 

connections and rank.” Ih’^hina the 


power that people want. Money is very 
limited in what it can buy, you need 

(’/AnnorttlrtflP Aivl Vnhl/ *' T rt Phlnn iLn 


society”: people and problems which 
fail to fit into the state mould, outside 
the planned sector or- the unreal 


teacher says, “and I wonder how they 
feel." "Do you know what we do with 
homosexuals here in China?" an 


interpreter asks another American 


best industrial jobs are inherited 
fend al istically from father to son, and 
the ties whion an individual forms with 
his work-place or organization - 
dqnwei - amount to “a kind of 
industrial feudalism”. 


Over-boiling the small fish 


Richard Harris 


Hon 

Pek 


Dennis Dunc Anson 
Changing Qualities of Chinese Lift 
120 pp. Macmillan. £17.50; ■ . .. 
0,333 30682 1 • 


Hie quality of life, both economic and . „ 

political, has changed ertbrinbiisjy Tor journey are expanded in this book. 

po^ccft^qfChUitsse living 1 . , Obviously the quality of life in 
outside- the pale of the Communist measurable terms o? food, housing and 
mainland as Well ~ i. 


and Vietnam. He visited avoided; participation in politics was 
- - -iftg in his student days but his Inherently unwise arid not even easily 
unconcealed anticommunist opinions understood; from this it followed that 
would have barred him as a visitor democracy, human fights, personal 
.when he returned to an academic; political choice, were as much foreign 
appointment in Britain in 1969. Ten to the Chinese outside as they were to 
years after that, one of a party of the unfranchised millions within the 
tourists, he Was 'able to revisit the People's Republic. Even the Com- 
p\ainUmd as well as countries familiar munist system imposed on China 
from ’ his' earlier - career; talks in 1949 in no. sense amounted to the 
.commissioned by: the BBC From that deprivation of rights Conceded by 
Journdy are expanded in this book. previous regimes, as Duncanson 
■ ■■ ' admits^ 


less stridently dogmatic now but no less 
traditionally authoritarian in its 
assumptions about the role of the slate . 
U is indeed an alien society, slow to 
change. . 

Take the all-pervasive role of entires, 
for a start. HoW can they kick the traces 


Anyone ready to risk talking k,, , 
foreigner must by definition l 
grievance. As the police said to & r 
pure n is of a girl who went onuitt, 
European exchange student at bZ. 
University: "You should educate 
not to go out with foreignere it p, 
shameful thing for China.’’ k ocM 
cabinet approval to marry a forelm 
A woman reporter of forty wtoioJt 
to the New York Times about bernj 
sex life and that of her colleagues « 
sent to a labour reform camp. Tbatis 
one reason for not generalise fa 
such evidence. All the more so sisai 
high proportion of • ButteffiekTi 
informants turn out to be Anitifcn 
or American-trained Chinese ifc 
went back in the 1950s to build ■ 
China, were turned on and (ortureds 
the Cultural Revolution - and m 
have most to grieve over, and tatk 
lose . The woman next to ButteijfeUn 
his flight out of China to return todi 
United States was not going back k 
China, “I will not make tne ub 


mistake my father did" (he mi a 
1 who went back to do imlk 


engineer 
work in China until brokenly tboUd 
Guards). "He wasted his life," 


quarter of what it is in Hongkong 
establishments. An American 
engineer who helped build a new 
chemical plant was stunned when the 
Chinese manager shut it down on the 
second day - “we have run out of 
trucks", Even the managerial reforms 
of Deng Xiaoping had to be shelved 
because of vested*^ interests in the old 
inefficiency and buck-passing. The 
need for face - what Butterfield calls 
“the extreme sensitivity Chinese have 
about personal dignity" or “spiritual 
haemophilia’', (quoting George Kates) 
- constantly interferes with Western 
solutions. 


When Butterfield starts ta dmE. 
general conclusions - about k£ 
upbringing of children, or the econty* 
- his methods let him down. Itoi 


UnsiE 

impressionism based on spedfic(m| 
ana it does not explain the wbokif 
China. But the Impression isootk 
needs to be put together with cte 


data to delineate our total pktatd 
ind unity! 


this vast, stiU backward a 
land. 


The written record has bed ii 



China’s political dissidents do not 
need to be exposed: they expose 
themselves. A Shnnghal poster in 1978 
praising the US Declaration of 
Independence - “We ought to have 
these rights, too” -is perhaps the most 
poignant example here. And the 


straighten it. Unfortunately., 
offer any new insight into bowQw 
problems can begin to be re«n» 
Such Is the vested interest 
inhumane system tliat.it will 
go on selling the Chinete KOpttt 
For many more years. Even mb 
B utterfield finished his assipw® 1 * 
authorities were limiting bJsacas' 


uuuivimvu o i 

ordinary people, and It may l 


time before we gel again 
reaching an inquiry into thuse«f» , 
of Chinese life. 


view that the collective interest li 
Identical with their own? - 

This was certainly not in*tf ; !}j] 
critical intelligence displayed o* 
“democracy wall”, being 
while Duncanson was In. Peking 
even this, tiny minority. 1 *** 


of the mandarins of the past? Indeed . rffe 

was not uu Shaoqj’s How lo be a Good [hlnkini in a country that ‘bat a? 


Communist condemned by Mao, but 
now handsomely republished and 


thinking ill a country 
very little of It for 


The answer, surel 
conflict between 
inheritor of Chinese 



praised a direct echo of the precepts 
that inspired the mandarins, even 


sry litue or u tpr^most .oL 
millennia, will find 
difficult one in which to get,®*®.-; 


precisely in the idea of self-cultivation, 
as the Chinese title of Liu’s text has it? 


' n)u& •-•! 


y, underlines, the 
Liu, the natural 


traditions in : recognize 


germinate. 

those who have lived 
recognize in this book .TbefJP , 


example and exhortation, and Mao.,, disposition, for 
■With hip .blind cpnyictipn in revolu- people to whom * . 

^ohw-i me.th.ods: unable to per- essence qf .social. oroer. ° ^ 
pelVe how niVihg 6rirta needed differ- . experience of pers<^aM»‘^ 


mww (umig vmna nccaea amor-. a up 

eftt. attitudes from those appropriate: Chinese .are . very 
,to guerrilla warfare, and ending in a drinking baWts.- haye a 
me&alomattlk seeking to determine the . tolerate surrounding | 

centuries ahead.': • ' ™ •• ..' towards authority,. JM®.: 

gambling, fortuno'telUng ^ 


'arid that . the individual could flourish x '■ 1 
social context. Where , . 

Mao & China bqre heavily on the whole . this. 

■. ;populatiqri, as'' Imperial government have led hurt 
never; did, ta* in its demand ’for '-about - ■ Communist 

' riaitaMfAVI 1 'X . J- . ■» X • ^LinAPO • , 


eoicaupn w 
Not all Duncani w.n’s 
ii*. country with ' s° 1 
nve led him to revise his i ^ 
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The rememberer 


Gwyn Jones 


his business to keep open the line of 


Conflict in the valleys 


Neil Corcoran 

The Song of Deeds: A study of ’The 

Anathemata’ of David Jones 

120pp. Cardiff: University of Wales 

Press. 

0 7083 0806 6 _____ 


communication. One obvious way of Kannath Mnroan 
doing this is by handing on such J ^ ennein U, Morgan 

rrantBAnlAfl Lh. 


fragmented bits of our own inheritance 
as we ourselves have received.” And, 
more emphatically, he describes the 
il method 


mythical method* as 
To conserve, to develop, to bring 
together, to make significant for the 
present what the past holds, without 
dilution or any deleting, but rather 
by understanding and transub- 
stantiating the material, this is the 
function of genuine myth, neither 
pedantic nor popularizing, not 
indjfferent to scholarship, nor 
antiquarian, but saying always: "of 
these thou hast given me have I lost 
none." 

Which brings us again to the how and 
wherefore of communication. For 
what came naturally to Langland, 
_ Spenser and Milton - a long poem on 

and pass judgment on doctoral theses an all-embracing theme of private and 
In that field of literature the English universal import - is today out of 
call Welsh and the Welsh used to call fashion and almost out of mind. 


David Smith 
Lewis Jones 

91pp. Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press. £2.95. 

0 7083 0830 9 


Philip Pacey' 

David Jones and other Wonder 
Voyagers 

134pp. Poetry Wales Press, 56 
Parcau Avenue, Bridgend, Mid 
Glamorgan. £7.95. 

0 907476 14 


Moira Dearnley 
Margiad Evans 

81pp. Cardiff: University of Wales 


Press. £2.95. 
0 7083 0820 1 


As an old-style professor of English 
Language ana Literature (note the two 


elements), and a Welshman to boot, it 
has been my frequent privilege to read 


English, but have now brought 
themselves to distinguish as “Anglo- 
Welsh". This means the literature 
produced in the English language by 
authors of Welsh blood, claim, or 
affinity. Twenty-five years ago all these 
theses were about Dylan Thomas; 
fifteen yeara ago they were usually 
about John Cowper Powys; nowadays 
they have homed in on the writings of 
David Jones. Nothing could be more 
natural. All three are writers of genius 
or near-genius, all three are or have 
been "difficult”, and all three stand, or 
stood, in need of explication. 

This is what Neil Corcoran offers in 
his compact and well-ordered book 
The Song ofDeeds, a study of that one 
poem of David Jones which most 
critics, though not necessarily 
most readers, consider to be his 
masterpiece, The Anathemata. His 
examination of it comprises five 
chapters dealing with tne poem’s 
Intellectual context, its genesis, 
content, form and achievement. It 
certainly cannot be argued that David 
Jones's thirty-four-page “Preface to 
The Anathemata" and tne undergrowth 
ofinformalion and direction thnvln 


Ever since Caradoc Evans “came in 
like a bad smell through the windows" 
(to quote Gwyn Jones), the so-called 
Anglo-Welsh tradition has powerfully 
enriched our literature, both poetry 
and prose. Discussion of its major 
figures has been a central (heme of the 
excellent University of Wales Press 
series, “Writers of Wales", which, 
since 1970, has covered writers in both 


Through these and related matters 

hS an Welsh and English, and has ranged 

judging guide. Along with the f rom the bard Aneurin in the earliest 
chapter-heads CeUjc mjstg down , 0 Raymond 


essentials of his five 
he turns an interpreter's eye on 
David Jones's carefully contrived 
“duplicities" , where an ostensibly 
straightforward piece of verse 
narrative will be found to carry a 
profusion of legendary liturgical, or 
ironic meanings - “the larger purpose 
... the signs of otherness ... the 
double vision through which all the 
eventsof The Anathemata are viewed”. 


Williams in our own time. Two 
attractive and welcome new additions 
to the series reflect, In their contrasting 
ways, important features of tins 
continuing literary renaissance. 

David Smith writes of Lewis Jones, 
agitator and folk-novelist extra- 
ordinary, whose two novels, Cwmardy 
and We Live (the latter published 


tragedy that afflicted the valleys. 
Through the personal dialectic 
embodied in the novels by Lcn 
Roberts, the young Communist miner, 
and Ezra, Len’s Labour Party father- 
in-law, Jones spells out the basic 
tension between two rival strategies for 

E olitical and industrial emancipation. 

en dies in Spain but his death implies 
a mood of renewal and hope for the 
forgotten people of the Welsh 
coalfield. He had become one with the 
“living dead" of South Wales; he would 
share in their timeless victory. 

David Smith is perceptive on Jones’s 
many extraordinary qualities, his deep 
insight into the enclosed, private world 
of the beleaguered mining villages, his 
understanding of tne numan 
significance of such current crises as 
the “stay-down” stoppajges against 
company unionism, his gift for writing 
on the human, sexual and allegorical 
aspects of personal relationships - 
Including, as Smith points out, an- 
unusual appreciation of the role of 
women in (he valleys community. We 
might have had rather more critical 
assessment of the Somewhat simplistic 
stereotypes that Lewis J< 


coalfield between 1931 and 194S was 
the complete opposite of this. For that 
and other reasons, the parallel offered 
here between Lewis Jones and 
Aneurin Bevun seems inappropriate. 
Nevertheless, this book offers a vivid, 
eloquent end often moving account of 
a noble, tortured spirit, one who 
“shunned the velvet summits", as 
Gwyn Thomas put it, but whose two 
novels offer an incomparable (and 


fill 




cvcmiui i nr/iriHwcmum hic vuswcu , i', i-. 

He writes with insight and sympathy of 

the “fragmentations" of Jones’s own 10 the ,ater 1930s and whose 
life and the actual and metaphorical 


dislocations and destructions of our 
century which made inevitable the 
“fragments" and “wodges of stuff* of 
Jones’s shorter pieces and the 
"fragments of an attempted writing" of 
The Anathemata. 


David Jones and Other Wonder 
Voyagers, as its title announces, makes 
a less rigorous approach to the poet. It 
consists of two halves, the first, “A 
Man Detailed", treating mainly of 
David Jones; the second, “Wonder 


onnioroiaiion and direction thriving at 

the foot of most of the poem’s 200 to fel ? * * 

nnopc hnvA/jnno tv— _ attention to rlUfll 


}es have done the job for him. There 
is just too much stuff, too much matter, 


too much message to percolate through 
Inc verse-stream. The provision of so 
much apparatus comes not by way of 
apology, but out of the poet’s 
fwareneas that he is unlikely to achieve 
tne hardly possible. Even so he has 
achieved a poetic tour de force , a 
literally wondrous artefact of and for 
2»rtime. Mr Corcoran puts it this way: 
jffr e Waste Land, we might say, is a 
growth notes: The Anathemata is 
mat different, new and disturbing 
Wng, a poem -with -notes.” The prose 
notes, that is, do not so much 
accompany the verse as seek to make 
ipemsplves part of a verse-and-prose 

ET ^ ’ '■ 


ugh MacDiarmid, and 
thereafter to George Mackay Brown 
and “Five English Poets in search of 
the Grail'.’, meaning David Jones, 
Basil Bunting, John Heath-Stubbs, 
Geoffrey Hill and Jeremy Hooker. 
These last are a real fistful for one not 
overlong essay, and each poet could do 
with a more extended mention than he 

gift of 
for the 
leasanf 

ng. “Why David Jones fs Not a 

Household Name” was delivered as a 
Museum of 


incandescent life of rebellion 
spluttered out in January 1939 in his 
forty-second year. Lewis Jones was 
both a charismatic propagandist and n 
distinguished writer; David Smith, a 
professional Welsh historian with a 
rare gift for literary analysis, is 
excellent on both aspects. He sketches 
Jones’s involvement in the upsurge of 
the Rhondda workers from the 
Tonypandy troubles in 1910 down to 
the hunger marches and the civil war in 
Spain. Here was a symbolic, almost 
mythical, figure of protest - lodge 
chairman in the Clydach Vale collieries 


at the age of twenty; student at the 
Labour College; 


Marxist Central 
spearhead of hunger 
demonstrations by the u 



marches and 
emonstrations by the unemployed In 
the years after the General Strike; 
Communist county councillor; recruit 
for the International Brigade. But 
what marked out Lewis Jones from 
other, similar working-class leaders 
was his genius as a self-taught 
chronicler of the sufferings of. the 
South Wales miners in the inter-war 

E Briod. On the suggestion of Arthur 
[orner (who felt that only through 
imaginative literature could "the full 
meaning of life in the Welsh mining 


f 0 *- fhe ,pqet admittedly doesn’t 
.Ip by advising the reader, "When 
Hr °‘y . en 80gea upon the text , , to 


toasult these glosses mainly or only on 
.points of pronunciation"; for the 


wlnna| reaction to 


— i ««miwh iu a numbered 
jop note U to read the thing; and I can’t 
An on y, read er ungrateful for tips 

pronunciation; If it is objected that 
n J. n .° tes a . re not written for wise old 
. owj like tne: then to what corner of the 


lecture at the National 
Wales, and other of these essays have 
the agreeable sound of a well-inforiped areas" by fully conveyed), Lewis Jones 
man talking to a congenial audience, traced the appalling record of 
But taken together the collection has industrial conflict, from the pre-war 
something of the air of a sighting^shot, “ A — " 

a “Prolegomena *“ 

planned 

planned and finished ts very - - --- . 

impression given by The Song of mining community and the collective 
Deeds. impact of the many-sided 


‘unrest” down to the time of the 



social 


aidi-ir-" ' .1 \ M r u lu corncroi me 
fSffiLi 18 learned, 'multi-lingual, 
j^f^ ttytholoaY-laddn. frtfauentlv 


■ . m yy otogy-ltddn, frequently 

glghtfril andpot Infrequently movthg 
^tomehtary directed?- ■ ' 

JJtP^ Anpthemata were not so 


The Mirror 
in the Roadway 


' tlinaJ. itwi w nut uu 

■ , ^.Wetrt the matter would hardly 

^W^puniftjng. Bur- it is right \o 
K^ t U! n i le ? ot °nty with but- on' the 
■ Arl'nJrSS? l ^ ere is oie Initial problem 
•ahr™ *Mj e PP 01 * 1 h, £id wnat it is 
: !^^ : an ^ w hat it contaii 


mtui iLT“T ,T . ,,B ^ 11 .contains that we 
It fa, letuisay, along 
abundant 


*fi°4*-weUj about 


“bfateny, our- ancestral 
; ^ihoS<. r ®on,. myth. and faith, and 
. -Ws E i that man severed from 

bJKJ* Byjhhed in his being, and 
Kf hi? C ^ lrist lacks the very axle- 
> i Then comes the 

•V ppem»* m2 % which the 

022*** fittedtoanart-form ; 


^ * a ve a smallish ■ 
!'-• mi^ii^ 9 f ..tnoSe for whom the 




Nature here 

is (he multiplicity bf lack 
such as fqnfitiue in the sheat 
when a mjrror ' 
hoisting the image 

• of .a stopped truck » . • 

on to a dresser top 
encloses Ita mam 
, Inside the glass square . 

.■ bqvajUed at.thp Up: •;••• 

7 the mirror . ' ' 7 . ! 

■ has sheered esyay 
all save the rear view y .. 

■; a "cargo qf chairs, e piece 
to be Inserted. elsewhere 

in.the jigsaw as the truck ^ 
moves ofif end leaves this high 
fragment of deserted space . 
for the street to stare into , 
and where the. chairs bed hirtg ^ \ , 

f p^pie It with the reflections of passers-by 


Charles Tomlinson 


authentically working-class) insight 
into the trauma of South Wale ' 


les during 

the depression years. 

A very different type of Anglo- 
Welsh author was “Margiad Evans’ 5 , a 
middle-class Englishwoman (whose 
Teal name was Penelope Whistler) who 
moved to live on the welsh border and 
who wrote mainly on Celtic themes 
under a Welsh pseudonym until her 
early death in 1958. Her novels and 


jxrems won much critical acclaim in the 


Jones 


sometimes provides, especially in We 
*l-owners 1 


Live: after all, the coal 


were 


human too, though perhaps only just. 
It might be suggested also that Jones's 
involvement in the doctrinaire 


especially Country Dance which 
evoked comparisons with Zola and 
Dostoevsky, in her intensely personal, 
almost mystical, sense of Wales, ihc, 
too, contributed to the Celtic 
consciousness in our creative 
literature. Moira Dearnlcy’s modest 
and sympathetic essay effectively 
recaptures Margiad Evans’s brand of 
magic. 


Jir. 


sectarianism in the Communist Party 
of the 1930s (even if as a rebel) 


essays included in 
Legend. Life and 
§. F. Gall a 


distorted his understanding of the 
social dynamics of South Wales. 
Jones's clear message is that Leu 
Robert's Communist gospel will 
inherit the earth, in place of the lime- 
worn “realism” of Ezra, the Labour 
Party and “social fascists" in general; in 
fact, the experience of tne Welsh 


Among the nine 
Women in Irish 

Literature edited by S. F. Gallagher, 
in the Irish Literary Studies series 
Colin Smytlie, Genards 
iss, Buckinghamshire. £8.95. 0 
389 20361 0) are “The Female Princi- 
ple in Gaelic Poet™" by Maire 
.Cruise O'Brien and Dana Hearne's 
“Rewriting History: Anna Parnell's 
‘The Tale of a Great Sham”’. 
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Fortunately this offer won’t 
leave you at a loss for words. 

From the beginning of April until the end of June ydur 


bookseller is offering the two-volume Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
• .•at a reduced price. Only £25. . 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Before, now and after 


Elliott Jaques 

The Form of Time 

238pp. Heinemann. £12.30. 

0 8448 1394 X 

Free Enterprise, Fair Employment 
137pp. Heinemann. £9.50. 

0 8448 1417 2 

Elliott Jaques, who is best known for 
his studies of work, has had a varied 
career: apart from having been trained - 
both as a psychologist and a 
psychoanalyst (an unusual combin' 
at ion), he has been a management con- 
sultant and a doctor, and is now a 
professor of sociology. As befits such a 
polyerg, his (wo recent books are as 
different as they could be. One is a 
metaphysical essay that attempts to 
provide a new conceptualization of 
time, while the other suggests a 
practical solution to the relations 
between man and management, and a 
cure to all other economic ills, 
including inflation and unemployment. 
The former book is vague, badly 
argued, obscure and unbearably 
repetitious, whereas the latter is for the 
most part precise, well argued, clear 
and terse. The books have in common 
a concern for human welfare, a 
passionate naivete, and a reluctance to 
consider alternative points of view. 

In discussing 77m Form of Time , it is 
simplest to start with its conclusions, 
since the means by which they are 
reached are obscure. Jaques conceives 
of physical time as unidimensional and 


Cartesian space and are at right angles 
to one another, but this statement 
makes no sense unless it is possible to 
perform geometrical operations on the 
resulting two-dimensional space. No 
such operations are suggested. 
Moreover, it is unclear why one's 
present interaction with the future 
should depend on desires. It could 
depend equally on fears or merely on 
expectations: one can expect a future 
event to occur about which one's 
feelings are wholly neutral. Some of 
Jaques's problems seem to arise 
because he does not use the concept of 
representation. The conscious mind 
can represent the future as an 
expectation and the past as a memory 


containing points that arc related to 
one another by being before or after, 
but he claims that man's subjective 
concept of time is or should be (it is 
unclear which) two-dimensional. 
Following Freud, he arbitrarily divides 
the mind into (he “conscious", 
; "preconscious" and “unconscious", 

which are respectively the seats of 
''•‘iiU perception, memory and desire. -The 

.'»* . conscious mind perceives moments of 
time occurring in succession, but for it 
time does not have a direction and 
there is no future. The main reasons 
i given for this curious view are that one 
cannot refer to events in the future 
since (hey do not exist, and that the 
: conscious mind can only perceive the 

. ' present. The flow of time from future 

to present to oast is the second axis 
' along which time is conceptualized: 

this axis is perceived by the 
preconscious and the unconscious 
working -It is not clear to what extent - 
with 'the conscious mind. The 
. > preconscious and the unconscious are 

j needed for the perception of temporal 

... . . flowbecause, according to Jaques, it 
requires memory and intention or 
• v desire. One can only grasp the future 
! by forming a plan to execute a desire. 

in examining these ideas; it is hard to 
know where to begin. Jaques states 
that the two kinds of time are in a 


(recovered from the preconscious): 
both expectations and memories are 
forms of representation. 

Jaques claims that “there can be no 
spontaneous conscious knowledge of a 
memory-perception-desire, or a past- 
present-future, altogether as one 
unfocused phenomenon, as a field of 
force", but no amount of rhetoric can 
conceal the fact that we can be 
consciously aware of the passage of 
time, ns reading Jaques's book 
demonstrates only too well. The notion 
of “a mental field of force" is highly 
nostalgic and takes one back to Kurl 
Lewin and the Gestalt psychologists 
who flourished in the 1930s. For 
Jaques, howeyeT, time appears to have 
stood still, since his book contains 
almost no references to work in 
experimental psychology after the 
Second World War. He can even write 
“My view of protomental unconscious 
sensing processes as a central feature of 
reasoning and rationality is, of course, 
not a very common one / Psychologists 
disagree abuut many things, but all 
would agree (hat every conscious 
activity - perception, memory, 
learning, emotion and the use of 
language - depends upon a multitude 
of unconscious processes and that 
many .of these processes use tacit 
knowledge. Any speaker of English 
has unconsciously learned and 
unconsciously deploys a vast number 


of grammatical rules to none of which, 
unless he is a linguist, does he have 
conscious access. 

The value of a theory depends upon 
the use to which It can be put. In fact, 
Jaques does net evfen attempt to show 
that his "5D (3 + 2)" conception of 
space-time throws any light on human 
thought or behaviour. He does not 
even consider how the processes 
involved in fulfilling a desire can be 
explained. Instead, he turns in the 
latter hslf of his book to a discussion of 
“episodes". He claims that people 
differ in the length of time over which 


differ in the length of time over which 
they can devise and execute a plan, and 
that the length over which the 
individual can plan follows a set path 
; throughout his life depending on his 
capability. The evidence for this claim 
is too weak to take seriously. It is 


Stuart Sutherland 

derived from changes in salary with age 
in different professions and these 
salary changes are then related to the 
responsibility borne in the profession, 
which in turn is measured in terms of 
the maximum length of time over 
which someone at a given age must 
plan in the course of his work. It is 
surely obvious that not everyone is in a 

S ost that is exactly commensurate with 
is abilities. 

Jaques's essay on time is ob- 
scurantist and his misuse of technical 
terms from mathematics (like “dual 
space") looks like an attempt to 
impress and mystify the reader. He 
makes too many dogmatic and 
unsubstantiated assertions, such as 
"What cannot ... be built into a 
computer is what constitutes the 
decision process; namely, the 
nonfbrmuiated, nonexplicit, nonexplic- 
able, unknown, nonverbalized play of 
unconscious forces." He is attached to 
multiple negatives: to adapt his own 
description of the preconscious, his 
book provides a “non focused , 

nonformed, nonsegregated non- 
discrete whole type or experience 
which is difficult to put into words". If 
you like this sort of experience, this is 
the book for you. 

Free Enterprise, Fair Employment is 
very different. It puts forward a 
solution to current economic problems 
which is both novel and simple. With 
some reservations, Jaques accepts the 
benefits of a free market in 
commodities, but he departs from 
classical economics in rejecting a free 
labour market. He argues that in such a 


depends on an observation of his own 
which has been confirmed by others in 
both Britain and the USA. He 
measured the longest time over which 
workers were required to execute a 
plan in the course of their job (“time- 


span"); for example, a Inthe operator 
would have a time-span of three dnys if 
he was turning metal components from 


skill they exercise, workers providing a 
service essential to the community can 
secure through strikes increases in pay 
that do not reflect the difficulty of their 
job. Three undesirable effects follow. 
First, as one group increases its wages, 
others become envious and seek to 
increase theirs: this leads to a constant 
round of inflationary pay increases. 
Second, the practice of determining 
the value of labour by the coercive 
powers of employees and employer is 
degrading to the dignity of the worker. 
Third, there will be a tendency to use 
unemployment as the only known 
method of restricting pay increases. 
Jaques notes that pay freezes are 
unsatisfactory since they generate envy 
in workers who have not recently had 
an increase towards those who have, 
and that tying pay to productivity 
increases in iniquitous, since it is “a 
euphemism -for the disruptive 
procedure of buying-out restrictive 
practices and paying bonuses to bribe 


former efficiency. 

Jaques's solution to the problem of 
wages and salaries is radical and 


drawings in batches that were checked 
every three days, while a journalist 
whose longest assignment was four 
months would have a time-span of four 
months. Jaques also asked the workers 
what they regarded as a fair rate of pay, 
and discovered that there was a high 
correlation between “time-spun" and 
“felt-fair pay". Employees with the 
same time-span give approximately the 
same rate of pay as being fair for the 
job, even when they are in completely 
different occupations. Jaques also 
claims that he has evidence for seven 
basic brackets in time-span ranging 
from between one day and three 
months up to between twenty and fifty 
years, but since his proposals do not 
depend crucially on the precise number 
or size of these brackets, there is no 
need to discuss this dubious finding. 

Jaques's main proposal is that all' 
jobs should be assessed for their time- 
span, and remuneration should be 
directly governed by the time-span of 
the job. Within a given bracket, 
employees could move up through the 
range of wages or salaries allocated to 
that bracket according to such criteria 
as length of service or efficiency at 
doing the job. The payments to be 
made within each bracket would be 
decided by the government on a yearly 
basis after public discussion. The self- 
employed would continue to earn what 
the market for their labour or 
investments would provide. 

Jaques’s proposal is ingenious and 
could hardly fail to provide a fairer 
system of pay than that determined by 
present practice. There are, however, 
problems which he fails to note. First, 
although it may be true that individuals 
in jobs of the same time-span have the 
same felt-fair pay, this does not mean 
that they will agree on the relative pay 
that is fair for other workers with 
different time-spans or even with the 
same. Hence, the imposition of this 
system would be unlikely to remove all 
envy, though it might decrease it. 
Second, there would be many special 
cases of workers in a short time-span 
job whose work was particularly 
dangerous or unpleasant; Uke miners 
or North Sea divers, who would 
justifiably- feel that they deserved 
remuneration above that commensu- 
rate with the time-span of their work. 
Third, jt is impossible not to feel some 
scepticism about the accuracy of the 
procedures for determining time-span. 
Although the correlations between 
time-span and felt-fairpay obtained by 
Jaques _ and other investigators are 
reassuringly high, they presumably 


knew the job a person was perfonnin, 
and may have been influenced iS 
estimates of time-span by the e>£ 
prestige of the job. Fourth, S 
proposes that the system shouK 
operated under full employment,^ 
additional money could not be paid (w 
jobs in winch labour is scarre.ithL 
to see how labour could be recmlied 
for such jobs. The chronic shorten* 
computer programmers and system 
programmers in Britain is slowly bug 
solved by paying large salaries oftaito 
poorly qualified applicants. 

Jaques points out that if his propew] 


were adopted, although strikes owl 
pay would be eliminated, diarata 
between managers and worken midi 
still arise over redundancy or chugs 
in working methods. Jaques would 
solve these problems by meaa 
of a negotiating committee with repn. 
sentatives from all levels of the fine; do 
change could be introduced without 
unanimous agreement between all the 
members. Although he. sensibly 
remarks that “What most people fail to 
see is that once the strike nas occurred 
all-round agreement must ceitiinSj 
then be discovered by some mean 
before work can be resumed", he fails 
to note that the existence of a strike 
provides a great impetus to both 
workers and management to retd 
agreement and that without some aid 
impetus it might be very difficult to 
obtain unanimous agreement on i 
proposed change. Of mm 
importance, he argues thatafairrass 
policy would make possible M 
employment without the dangei o( 
inflation. Jaques thinks employing 
should be a constitutional right and 
sensibly remarks “there Is always 
enough work in any nation to oenpj 
all its people fully”. He scorns theido 
that computers and robots nnei 
produce unemployment and poinlsmil 
that they should free people tottowhu 
only people can do, for example, W? 
one another by means of work in sou 
service. If the force of the commodm 
market failed to provide M 
employment, he would have da 
government create enterprises both 
public and private to absorb ft 
unemployed. 

Despite their novelty, there bamj 
of common sense about Jaques’* yie* 
and for that reason alone they wM 
doubtless find short shrift with low 
economists whose profess^ 
existence depends on bamboozlinitnt. 
nation with obfuscation; Apart m 


solution to our economic 
could not be so simple? Or could iti 
Unfortunately we shall never hiw 
since the massive conseraalisra « 


unions, employers arid polludansotu 
parties makes it unlikely that 
proposals will ever be tested o 
practice. 
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Purr ardua 

James Kirkup 

., ; * iI^N-!Lotife;Hbk ,;’N: •; .•£ ?•> U. j' 

•> - 'lle;Clipt danStoiw sett &(* .: ; 

v 328pipV Part^ t GrpSS<?t. 65fr. ' : ; 

-There- seems jo ,be ‘ho epd.i to 
anthologies, of. cat poetry and prose, • 
i ; VpWurt owptef ; Specialist guides and 
■encyclopedias: Clalra Necker’s famous 
Fa# ; Centuries;:, pf •; Cot -Books 
. . (Sqaretorow . ■ 1972} covers 400 ■ 

years'pf felt ft? llterawrej grid cpmaiiis ■ 
v* over two thousand : -titles : of stories, ; v 
■essays; r ^yelefinary . :. '; .treatise?, 
e^lopedias.art^Iu, pedigree lifts ■!. 
- . and. Wlio's y/hfl pf thc cat worid...; 

- Btit hare is somethiiig different: 
.hook about cat^. by someone who 
writes Well, almost as well as Colette, 
Gautier qr'Beatrix Potter rltisa &>tt'of • 
cat-sized encyclopedia written In the 
form of a love-song to the prince of 
pets. Joann Louis Hue begins by placing i : 
the . cat among: the stars:; !‘une i 
dnquanlaine d^toileg, Wincescotturie 
MjNto PRuent 

neatness of thqt illustration well ' 


exemplifies M Hue’s touch with words, the second Sunday of Mav broorfi no ■ , , . , 

It was the astronomer Joseph Jdrflme over a cafe in the y Place du Chfltelet 8 ! h - e uSes r ? atenals t0 be found 

Lalande who set this thirty-fourth md in the form of ta his major wof on cats and their 

animal in th’e celestial zoo. round about ■ mMricordes at St-sS uia D S be , haviour ’ Polished in 1958. We learn 
•jSpOi'Jl ran, bo rteo In Johann Elert ; and many oihet ? Sojy places At f 8 ' anMorn 3f > and eV0l 7 cat movement 
.its Tall ravaged ' ChenrreviSi^urlMarM thl . «^ratefy,(Svith scientific 


French It is ronron , which 
schoolchild learns in the 


jaw giving it the look- pF a rodent. But , Egyptian cat of the British Museum f tbere » looking out of those 

creature is much more glamorous than follows. He follows everv kind nS ■ five cubic centimetres . and they cover a 
Bcdo'^ 'Tl s'est accrocKe des brillants through , the unT o^^s entrandng g^urfacepf the face than those of 

Lmetttfsjlaire, , .-Ulrethqse animated; boat, plttae and space rocket, the eats whether for thelrfi.r LTii ™ ... 


. uauan ronno is almost „ lhl 

the Qermah Schnurren soonraJJ 
Wagnerian, and the Spanish rwW 
an eternal summer siesta. nJjJS-.- 

Inuslii unrotlzAtinnS h8Ve‘Pv* 


these lovely vocalizations have_h^ 
analysed and . documented, 
nineteenth century,, by the ™«c 
historian Michelet, and later, 
the Second • World War, 


.. .-| • > . i ■ . . i, > ■• — — - . , ui vapau.uio sauaiisen is 

wI ‘h cat- , We art introduced to the Imnnr {* l - skln /snake-skin in : 


Ivaflond 

urjim 


American ; Milfted Mpelk- -J.' 

’ We ! are told where Edward WJj 
cat Foss is .buried at $an Eemo- *gr. 
Wain’s cat pictures are 1°^ 
described. . There is, a . 1 ® nS L ab ^ c j {j 
BOot’s "The Naming 0^“^ 
reads better -than the • 
original of those in the musical 
those Eliot cat proms.lmdbecn^^ 
by . anyone else they would never. y . 
fou’pda publisher. ;••. ■ 1: 

- These afe just ri few o^.,, 
fascinating subjects ;M* H<y 
This is a unique i afjd S 
work, and; shoufo tfe»- 
who loVe cats, fcnd especial 1 ^ SddWr 
whovdo riot lo\6 fhein . After faw* 

~.rtninIV Will. :\i. 
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David Cannadine asks a pertinent 
question in a thoughtful article on the 
work of the late Hi J. Dyos (in whose 
memory he and David Reeder have 
edited Exploring the Urban Past, a 
collection of twelve essays published 
by Dyos between 1953 and 1976): Why 
has urban history experienced “some 
loss of a sense of direction” in the past 
few years? He answers this question by 
expressing something more than a 
routine tribute to a leading historian. 
"Since Jim Dyos’s death in 1978", 
Cannadine writes, “there has been no 
one- equipped either as a personality or 
ai a professor to inherit or lead the 
historical sub-discipline which was his 
personal creation/' Cannadine is not 
alone in his view. Even during Dyos's 
life time, the “Dyos phenomenon’ 1 was 
recognized by one historian who 
described him as “midwife to an 
emergent branch of history, a complex 
phenomenon of entrepreneurship and 
guru-ship". Not only is the leader 
gone, we are told that the field of study 
he created Is so reduced by his deatn 
lhat its very future is threatened. 
Cannadine fears that “thus, weakened 


in its organizational zeal and 
coherence, there is a dancer that a 
subject which has previously 8 thrived on 

n fP ii P ^FfT enlary altributc of 
intellectual tolerance may become so 

diffuse and amorphous as to lose anv 
real sense of identity". y 

There is no doubt about the 
important contribution made by Dyos 
to the study of towns and town life 
from the nineteenth century to the 
present day. It is demonstrated in 
many ways - by his own scholarly 
research, where he possessed an 
unrivalled mastery of tne sources (as 
these reprinted essays show in their 
range, from his earliest modest 
writings on the railway and the city to 
such highly developed and original 
studies as his work on slum life), by his 
activity as a teacher, and by the energy 
and enthusiasm he displayed as 
propagandist and organizer. 
Cannadine rightly draws attention to 
the problem of urban history becoming 
too diffuse and amorphous; Dyos 
himself was aware of the danger but at 
the same time he argued strongly in 
favour of a kind of diffusiveness, 
describing his subject as "a field of 
knowledge, not a single discipline . . . 
.but a field in which many disciplines 
converge, or at any rate are drawn 


historians, he wrote, was the “totality 
of their commitment to the city". 

Such a total commitment is rare, 
however, and it has to be admitted that 
much that today calls itself urban 
history hardly fulfils lhat severe 
criterion. Moreover, some of the 
philosophical objections to the subject , 
particularly that to treating towns as 
exemplars of an autonomous urban 
reality, have not been resolved. Rather 
than the explanation by the loss of its 
ablest practitioner, have we here a 
sounder reason for the apparent 
decline in the study of urban history , or 
at least for the crisis in its affairs to 
which Cannadine draws our attention? 
Perhaps he goes too far when he says 
that, intellectually, the subject “stood 
for very little” at the time of Dyos's 
death but that the weakness of its 
theoretical basis may better explain its 
present state. 

Cannadine very fairly summarizes 
the criticisms which have been levelled 
against a subject which be defines as 


Cannadine), good as they are, in fact 
illustrate much of what has 
already been said about urban history 
regarded as an autonomous subject. 
The four historians concerned follow 
the path marked out by Cannadine in 
his Lords and Landlords: the 

Aristocracy of the Towns (1980) and 
have compressed their academic theses 
into lucid and succinct essays on the 
complex relationships between a 
number of landed Elites and the towns 
which they helped to develop and with 
which they became closely associated: 
the Bute family in Cardiff from 1776 to 
1947 (John Davies), the Earls of 
Dartmouth and of Dudley in the Black 


upon. Uisafocusforavariety of forms 
of knowledge not a form of knowledge 
itself’. Singularly free of dogma, he 


welcomed the catholicity of the 
students of the modern town and saw in 
it a positive strength (as this reviewer, 
who benefited from hisco-foundership 
of the interdisciplinary London 
Journal, fcan testify). To Dyos, the 
essential requirement for the study of 
urban history was not this or that 
methodology but the “degree to which 
it is concerned directly and generically 
with cities themselves, and not with the 
historical events and tendencies that 
have been purely incidental to them”. 
What distinguishes the urban 


one might add the view of the town as 
an independent variable of the 
historical process. He concludes that 
although for a variety of reasons its 
future is not as bright as in its heyday 
under Dyos its prospects can be viewed 
with a certain degree of optimism even 
if it will be “less self-consciously urban 
history". 

It is a cautious judgment which 
might well have served as an epigraph 
to another collection of essays edited 
by Cannadine, Patricians, Power and 
Politics in Nineteenth-century Towns - 
in place perhaps of the optimistic 
words of Derek Fraser, the general 
editor of the series, who says that 
“urban histoiy is an expanding [my 
italics] field of study". The four essays 
In the volume (preceded by an 


admirable 


introduction 


Dartmouth and of Dudley In the Black 
Country from 1810 to 1914 (Richard 
Trainor), the Hesketh and Scarisbrick 
families in Southport from 1842 to 1 914 

( John Liddlel, and a group of local 
andowners in Bournemouth from 
1850 to 1914 (Richard Roberts). 

Substantially, the subject-matter is 
the Inter-relationships oe tween the 
urban populations and the patrician 
families, the landed dlite, who owned 
opportunely sited estates bordering 
on, or central to, industrial and seaside 
towns ripe for development and due 
for enormous economic and 
demographic expansion, mainly in the 
nineteenth century. The inter- 
relationships can be seen ns pari of 
what the late Philip Abrams (following 
Weber) called "the complex of 
domination". Something of that 
common theme runs through all the 
essays: the short-term influence and 
long-term decline of patrician interest 
andpoweT. In the fust period, when 
the landowners in varying degree 
showed remarkable initiative and 
enterprise, their domination appears 
almost complete. They developed and 
planned their estates, employed and 
managed labour, invested capital, 
intervened in the spiritual life of the 
communities, determined the types of 
housing and therefore the composition 


of the social classes which they 
permitted to populate the newly 
developed towns, took what was 
almost universally accepted as their 
rightful and decorative places at the 
head of local society, and controlled 
the embryonic forms of local 
government. 

Such urban domination, and 
augmentation of wealth and power, 
inevitably strengthened the position of 
the landed £iite in national affairs. 
Even at the end of the nineteenth 
century the status of the landowners in 
local, as in national affairs, was 
considerable; as the editor notes, "in 
the short term there was Increased 
scope for rural, patrician influence on 
most aspects of urban, industrial life”. 
But as these case studies show, “power 
was gradually eroded as the towns grew 
in size and as the middle class elites 
became more confident, wealthy and 
Tinited" (and, it mav be added finally, 
in the industrial towns as an 
independent working-class movement 
emerged). 

In his introduction Cannadine warns 


Municipal manoeuvres 


against the danger of writing with 
hindsight the history of urban and 
landedUritainin the first three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century. Only in the 
last quarter was there a quantitative 
weakening and fragmentation of the 
old landed order. The warning might 
also serve to show the danger of writ mg 
the history of towns without relating it 
to the complex of economic, social and 
political influences which helped to 
form urban society. The four essayists 
have not fallen into such a trap, though 
whether this integration of the history 
of the landed interest in the 
development of some vastly different 
towns is urban history os a subject with 
any real sense of separate identity must 
remain an open question. But perhaps 
it does not matter what it is called, 
What has been achieved here is very 
good economic and political history. . 


P. J. Waller 

John Garrard 

leadership and Power In Victorian • 

Industrial Towns 1830-80 

228pp. Manchester University Press. 
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Here is an important book whose 
“Mings and argument will find a place 
in anyfoturt account of early andmid- 
victonan urban politics. Students of 
wai government In our own day, too. 
WH be forced to reoonsider the 
^ eir concepts and 
J ? ■" l he light of this work. For 

fh “?L h l j* e fo°» of political science 
iw John Garrard bfemns and ends his 
rook. In particular Re Is concerned 
anrl ,he vt *I ue of dlitlst 

b«ha J ) Ura i '?r m0{ fcte of political 

ls , also keen to test 
"JMern historians’- assumptions that 

S. .^^"‘h-ebntury Industrial 

^wngMiubJtedmany'ofthe fornu of 

Sf e » hed ruraI order, , a 
eraE 1 community In which 
HS " a* .*n urban 

' fraR^hy ?ffd drew natqral support 
& .who recog& 

™mmqn, not conflicting Interests, 

arguments is deemed 
Si,. ^ e , SBt . tiD 8? Dr Garrard 
; Patios early 

^d SaiS^ 0 ?" R ^ hdale » Bolton 
'of haw* r ^‘ toe configuration 

& to0 Complicated' to 
^^n erpretation by-these theses. 
;; JMO thwe wrs, hot Surprisingly, a 
social”' and 
^HS Staildtn 8 and political office 
oochS 6 * t ? wns ? each exhibited 
E.^rajargsiy absent in the 
. . “nirysiQfi' artrf nnii»inAi ^.:u. 


■ coumrtUj.iT ■ B c ‘y HDsenr in tne 
' eato^ d ^L a b a , d P£ Ut ical office coiild 
' is?'!! 1115 ! 8111 * ® 8 muoh as 

waa-ln policy; 

■ tiSf^Sr PClifiy-eXecutiort that ,the 


T S n . d ® n es| is an Unusual 

' AS! d rawn by Garrard , In a 

Pfer. j fljfoqh ; jwgujfc ..that v .' 

’/si'* .v»t V j 


capricjousness characterized most 
local authorities’ relations with each 
other and with Parliament. 

Unpredictability also ruled within 
municipal borders. Groupings of 
factions and interests were never 
stable and Garrard is particularly 
effective at illustrating how iu each 
town they took shape, dissolved, and 
re-shaped under .the impress of 
different issues and impinging 
circumstances. Common questions ~ 
municipal incorporation and exten- 
sion; dealings with utility companies: 
provision of public health and 
amenities; poor-law administration - 
produced markedly various answers in 
Rochdale, Bolton and Salford. 
Altogether, ambition was more often 
checked than fulfilled. Stultification 
and paralysis are terms which Garrard 
employs repeatedly, so frequently 
that use becomes an abuse, and it does 
not always suit the evidence which he 
himself supplies. For instance, if 
Rochdale was thwarted at 
Westminster it was also true that 
Westminster was ’ thwarted ip 
Rochdale, where the New Poor Law 
was virtually inoperable. • 

-■ Garrard seems to take the/deal as 
the standard and to underestimate - 
what was achieved. Progress was slow' 
and fitful but then progress always is 
where consent is required , and respect 
for vested interests is obseiyed. 
Achievement was halting, therefore, 
but not halted. Garrard writes clearly,, 
without jargon or decoration, and 
there are frequent flashes of wit. The 
humour, though, is of the mortuary 
kind; overall there is little sense of 
pleasure conveyed through these 
pages of being a party to politics in 
these towns; A& for, -life beyond 

S oiitics, Garrard gives still ■ less 
avour; But it is not easy to fault his 
exposition' of the intricacies of pol- 
itical traffic in these towns. Several 
historians have skimmed the surface 
but none has drilled so deeply at the 
municipal level. Opportunities to 
compare Garrard’s . ■ Interpretation, 
with that of others are, therefore; 
rare. Where it i(i possible to do:so, 
some differences . result, thpugh the 
contrast is mostly one pf tone^and 
feelingrttherthanpf substance. Thus ■ 
Gariart'B'acroantofAs^bi^'Srole^ 

.‘Tr*; rr >■.;-*■• 


in the building of Rochdale town 
hall is less generous than that in 
Colin Cunningham’s Victorian and 
Edwardian Town Halls. 1981. He also 
omits to mention that tne foundation- 
stone-laying ceremony at Bolton was 
cancelled, and tins leaves an 
impression that Bolton’s notables 
were more complacent than they were 
in face of public dissatisfaction with 
uncontrolled spending. In neither 
case does Garrard seriously debate 
aesthetic of functional, merit - the 
architects, W: H. Crossfand 

(Rochdale) and William Hill (Bolton) 
are not even named - and the 
impression is left that these town halls 
were useless extravagances to gratify 
’ whimsical folly. 

Cunningham’s 1 book does not 
appear among Garrard’s references; 
and there is no bibliography. The 
discussion of Salford politics is 
trimmed, though whether by the 
author's choice 1 or publishers' 

. insistence is unclear from the apology 
on p 208 which speaks of “reasons of 
space”. References to newspapers - 
the main source- Art excellent, giving 
page number as well as date; 

. references to the secondary literature 
are less complete, frequently omitting 
the page number. Tne index, too, 
cOuld bear improvement. 

' But these are quibbles. It js through 
such painstaking local study, that a tfue 
sense of the conduct and meanlhg of 
politics can be gained. Different 
perspectives res uIt w hen the focus is 
local, not national. In common opinion 
nineteenth-century Rochdale means 
John Bright and the Co-aperatfye 
Pioneers, just' as twentieth-century 
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valued (rightly) and . Bright is 
■reragnfred (barely) , but It is a local 
political manager, .Thomas Livsey, 
who . looms largest. And It. Is an 
effedtlve case he makes for rescuing 
shell operators from the oversight of 
History, On the day of Llvsey's funeral 
business in Rochdale raised arid the 
town .turned, out; I is' as well fo 
emphasize these Ibings.as Dr Garrard 
doe?, though; in Uvsey’s case, he 
perhaps overdoes it by having him d(c 

’ twirel% J 18® Bnd v ' V’ ‘ V1 \ 
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A new, highly illustrated series 
featuring the most beautiful ' 
areas of England. Full colour 
photographs and informative 
text make these books perfect 
guides andsouvenira. : . 

. Cornish Landscapes r - ’ 

Lake District Landscapes • 
South Coast Landscapes 
Yorkshire Landscapes 

£4.95 each' hardback 
Publication May ; 


...AND ABROAD 

Australia 

Robin Mead ' 

A complete tour, with milch - 
practical information, of the 
World’s oldest continent which 
boasts an ultra-modem lifestyle.' 
£ 9.95 hardback ■ X76 pages 

A&i TRAVEL WITH 


West of England Market 
Towns ’ . ■ 

Maggie Colwell 

A selection of market towns 
and villages stretching from 
the Berkshire Downs to 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire and 
Somerset, beautifully' 
illustrated with photographs 
and the author's own 
sketches. 

£6.95 hardback 96 pages 


YorkshlreMoorlands 
Maurice Colbeck 

An informed appreciation of 
the.North York Moors and 1 
. South Penpines by Maurice 
'Colbeck, die editor of,, 
Yorkshire Life Bind t he : 

acknowledged authority on 
Yorkshire topography. 

£9.95 hardback 160 pages 


The Himalayan Kingdoms 
Bob Gibbons, and Bob Ashford 

A guide to the jcingdbriis of 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, . 
written by two experts, for . ; 
travellers who redly wish to 
understand the area; . . - 
£9.95 hardback -176 pages 
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commentary 


Transformation music 


Michael Tanner 

Wagner 

Parsifal 

Lumifcre Cinema 

Hans JUrgen Sybcrberg's Parsifal film 
is a masterpiece, but of an 
extraordinary, perhaps unique kind. It 
is, like Wagner's music-drama, 
ambivalent and opaque in sufficiently 
numerous and alarming respects for its 
greatness to be easily overlooked, and 
very difficult to convey. Syberberg is 
ambivalent towards Wagner's work 
itself, towards its creator, towards the 
relationship between both and 
subsequent German history, and 
towards the whole Western tradition of 
which Parsifal is a late and bizarre 
mnnifcslntion. It is possible to see 
Wagner's work either as the 
consummate artistic achievement of 
the modern era, or, as Nietzsche 
thought, the nc plus ultra of decadence. 
Syberberg sees it both ways, and 
presents them simultaneously. But he 
is himself not a decadent, and so does 
not relish the torn reactions which 
Wagner produces in him. His film has 
the aspect of an anguished pilgrimage, 
undertaken in the nope that in comma 
to terms with Wagner he will 
eventually find that after all the 
probing, parody and manifestations of 
downright hostility, Parsifal will turn 
out to be ennobling, true and beautiful, 
capable of incorporating the most 
dissonant and disparate elements into 
something that validates that tradition 
which it virtually concludes. 
He subjects it to unthinkable distor- 
tions, amazing juxtapositions and 
simultaneously . contradictory signifi- 
cances, tdgitner with constant reimn- 
ders of the hideous interpretations to 
which it has seemingly lent itself. It 
often seems as if he is challenging it to 
survive the most savage manhandling 
he can administer. 

In all this drastic and brutal 
treatment it must be stressed that he is 
working in a totally different way from 
Patrice Chgreaii in his Ring. Cndreau 
eliminated innumerable actual 
elements in the Afrig, including many 


of the most important, -in order to 

E reduce a merely political work; he 
nows nothing of myth, of ambiguities 
or even of mixed feelings. Syberbeig, it 
often seems , knows of noth (ng else. He 
doesn’t even allow the work to gel 




" *v« •. 
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under way until he has had a warming- 
up sequence of rehearsal, with many a 
disorientating image of civilization in 
collapse; and after the final chord of 
Wagner's work there is a short period 
of darkness in which we hear Kundry’s 
words from the First Act immediately 
before the Transformation Music, 
“Schlafcn . . . schlafeil . . , ich muss". 
One is left to speculate whether >it is 
Wagner who has to sleep, after what he 
has been subjected to; or the audience, 
to recover from such a bewildering 
over-input of visual information ; or 
most likely Syberberg himself, after his 
supreme effort to settle his account 
with the. cultural figure who has 

Jtaynte^^l.his work,,../-. . , ,... 

v Musfcriiy ; v- speaking, ’ ; 'orttie jhc 
Prelude Has begun, -we hid presented, 
wlh a One but not agrcAt performance 
of Wagner’s score. Annin Jordan's, 
account is noble; spacions. The singers 
are tdl at least adequate, and mostly 
more than that. . If it lacks. the supreme 
pqwer j of , KaH Muck , or Hans 
KiiAppMtthutth, that is appropriate, 
Two of the, singers also 1 act; Aage 
Haiiglarid is a brilliantly repulsive 


Act II - easier to take. Not that it is free 
of puzzling aspects; for if Parsifal is to 
be androgynous, one would have 
expected the reverse sequence. The 
torments of lust that he (she) feels after 
the kiss, and successfully conquers, 
would seem to demand a 

transformation into adult male 

sexuality. Nothing that Syberberg does 
in the film, or writes in his book 


Parsifal: Ein Filmessay (286pp.' 

Munich; Wilhelm Heyne. DM 12.80. 3 
453 01626 2) justifies this perversity. 
This is perhaps his central bone of 
contention with this specific aspect of 


This is pe 
contention 


Wagner and Syberberg are 
simultaneously artists of powerful 
intuitions and overwhelming 
intelligence. The difference is that in 
Syberberg the intellectual is often 
incorporated in the film, whereas 
Wagner almost never lapses into (lie 
didactic or speculative. And even when 
Syberberg works entirely through the 
superimposition of images, the fact 
that they are often at odds with one 
another means that the alert spectator 
is precipitated into sometimes 
distracting reflection, instead of into 
active response. When, for instance, in 





wholeness. And the penultimate image 
of the film, in which the two Paisifats 
embrace, movingly embodies that 
idea. Syberberg seems to be going 
beyond, not to say against, Wagner - 
Indeed, he declares in his book that “it 
is necessary neither to serve nor to fight 
Wagner, but to continue with other 
means' 1 . The fact that some of his 
“conti nunlions" appear to be 
contradictions is not surprising, 
especially in view of the fact that both 


■ ciiuimuua puwer coma overcome 
them. That Syberberg’s film contrives 
to is largely due to images of 


Professional suppressions 


Wagnerian daring and grandeur, 
especially those that involve Edith RiphnrH p ftm u r 
Clever, the great actress who portrays K,cnara L,OmbS 


na ~ C ?? r LP$ ' IS78> f rom John Sin S er Sargent by Carter 
Ratcliff (256pp. with 338 illustrations. Oxford: Phaidon. £48. 0 714822795) to 
, ,, , . be reviewe d in a future issue of i/ie TLS. 

Wagner’s Parsifal. Whereas Wagner the Grail scene in Act III, the main 
wanted bis hero to retain his purity, action is seen to take place against a 
Syberberg wants him to achieve sexual background of miscellaneous Bayreuth 
-hole ness. And the penultimate image productions of other operas besides 
f the film, in which the two Paisifats Parsifal, one is forced to take time off 
mbrace, movingly embodies that to wonder why, 
lea. Syberberg seems to be going 

Ti say , ag S n l t ' Wagner- The o priori objections to treating 
ideed, he declares in his book that it Wagner, or indeed any' work of art 
i necessanr neither to serve nor to fight before the twentieth century, in such a 

^ ag "5. r ’ Thi ft, S’TT w,th ru- r W are 50 stron « that on] y something 
leans . The fact that some of his that produces compensations or 

continuations _ appear to be enormous power could overcome 
onlTadictions is not surprising, them. That Syberberg’s film contrives 
specially in view of the fact that both to is largely ’ due to images of 


Kundry and illuminates her as not even 
the greatest performers of the role 
have managed to do before. 
Syberberg’s tussle with Wagner is 
indeed an epic affair, itself a fit subject 
for a Wagnerian work, in which n great 
mythologist confronts a great 
psychologist and historian of culture - 
it is as if Wagner and Nietzsche were at 
last having it out. Since Parsifal is so 
question-raising a work, a production 
that jolts one into asking the central 
questions, which none other in my 
experience has done - an unfaithful 
production - is necessary, though it will 
certainly need to be seen many times 
before one can gauge the validity of 
some of Syberberg’s ideas. In 
producing a commentary on the work, 
he has insured that finally one will want 
to discard his version, just as one 
finally wants to discard even the best 
annotated edition of Shakespeare and 
simply read the text. For however 
incomplete or unsatisfactory Wagner's 
views on, for example, the relations 
between the sexes, his work has its own 
integrity which Syberberg has violated 
with brilliance and persistence, and not 
replaced by a whole vision of his own. I 
noticed that whenever he seemed most 
at Ipggerheads with Wagner, the music 
gained in power and authority, and 
made Syberberg seem impertinent in 
both senses. 

Apart from the perversities and deep 
questionings, there are some things 
that are merely silly, such as Titurei 
portrayed as the bloated Ludwig II, 
and the flight of steps in the 
Transformation in Act III which lead 
into Wagner's quilted dressing-gown 
enormously enlarged. As I said, it is 
difficult to. report on .the film's 
individual features without making it 
sound sillier than anything we have had 
to endure before. But I hope I've 
conveyed too how unlike them it is - 
above all how questing a work. Time 
and again the characters are seen in 
labyrinthine tunnels, and one is left 
with _ the sense of Wagner's 
undiminished, indeed heightened 
artistic search for the real, surrounded 
on all sides by the apparent and the 
false. To have made us feel that afresh 
is an astonishing achievement. Susan 
Sontag is right: Syberberg is the 
greatest Wagnerian since Thomas 
Mann. 


un>anlty.: Despite the 
' title .y Noil Coward: / 
the programme stayed 
, mesmerized by this pit 
after clip' of film - mos 
while: appropriate' ti 


clip' of film -mostly inblacic and ; ™ Coward’s finances. Assurance is luridW rocked off balance 

3 ! His companion for twentv-seven years !& a of Wair melodrama like 

delegaiiM -Evoked the carapace I of ^ e,r . Rfe ; together, Tf* e The successful comedies 

ard nr'ev.nff’H in I that, though 1 Coward was Fever ox Private Lives unleash 


As pern 

Academy Cinema 

The author of 77ie Aspem Paste 
might have appreciated the ironvift 
story being adapted by a film-mika 
who temperamentally has link a 
common with him, but who fc 
eminently qualified by the fact that he 
has already made a variation on fr 
same story. Eduardo de Gregorio, u 
Argentinian working in Paris, has 
scripted films for Bernardo Bertohicd 
and Jacques Rivette, and in hit on 
first film as a director; Stall 
experimented with self-con scW 

story-telling with Jamesian echoes. Ii 
that film an English writer in Facet 
(Conn Redgrave), looking for i 
property in which to invest ha 
earnings, penetrates a crumbling oti 
mansion inhabited by a manipfce 
housekeeper (Leslie Caron) and tm 
mysterious young ladies, who miguot 
might not be actresses, and vk 
eventually leave him stranded with hk 
sexual fantasies, the malevolent old 
property, and a crippling write’! 

The shade of difference is thatsta 
Sirail is teasing about the propertiesof 
literature (or fiction-making B 
general). The Aspem Papers is abed 
something more concrete, a litemj 
property. Although it revolves rail 
the question of how far life shonid be 
exploited in the service of art, Iinwi 
story is not concerned with thejxtt* 
of fiction as such. Equally de uiegorit 
- and here one comes to Ik 
temperamental difference - is W 
interested in the Jamesian deoiiif* 
character and feeling; his wist » 
blanker, quite modernist ■ 
psychological tone. The result si 
curiosity: a film which (apart froas 
uudatineand relocating from Verna* 


Peter Kemp : : u£«» cMRSf MTeJSSJ 

N^vard. A Priva,. Lire ’ ~ ' 

” r , . L “ JJJ* .a** “Mention heroically sustained, be expressed ,but repressed. In the 

__ 1 ’ ■ ^5-J-? an , beneath that serenely comedies, wit is invariably associated 

' Hi, « ^Ucylou,!, tashionsd efftoK 

work of art was WS own life", it was might be expected that some effort loathe". ^^1 adore ’- ^Ican 1 
declared in • the BBC’s tenth would be made to prise the human bear . . . .” - conS more than Xv 
anniversary tribute to Noel Coward, being put of the Art Deco container, flaunt. OatentaS^bebomes&ki 
Backing this up. friends spoke of the But virtually none was,. For all the as a drawled opinlonatSIs reSufe 
professional mdustnousness with biographical material now available, further probing Ti^ control is 
while d£> h^ ,S , CarCer ’ “jrtmentary remained at the level of central 


s er.~K : 


i|- 


nobility apd with a subtle simplicity, 
that remind' one constantly of Hans 
Hotter. Reiner ' Goldberg is. i a 


: aqd bow-tie* the sleeked hair gleamina 1 » n ® S ^ claim scarcely relish' thedjkc°mfi tore of 'those tcfo 

IlkStaM l6«fli.r.”Artund^ g»uche tocopewiih It. ■ 


gloriously fre.e and herdicTar^fal, the jP their mafcel waves. Shots of Coward' 

best On: 1 record , . and his yo Ice • is ’ In later life showed him operating as ap . Siva ii 


therefort distant in the iiqprOssIoh h 
makes from either of the iwq actors of. 
the part, the extremely youthful 
Michael Kutfer and the slightly older 
Karin Kftck : . This distance 1 makes, the. 
most notorious feature of the film r* the 
replacement of male : bx ia;feifial^ 

acior of Parsifal hner Kundry's kJss'ih 


le § few critical claims -• 
ver is “the major comedy 
(bo twentieth century" - 
thout Visible ' means of 

. XT ..J . _ 




an equally haunted, unreal andl^ 
nocturnal Lisbon) has stuck dose?* 
James’s characters, situations * 
dialogue, but which - the ew* 
Aspern papers aside - doesn t K«nP 
have found what it Is looking fw- 

Part of whnt is missing is suggejd. 
by the ddcor: de Gregorio iresd ® 
rambling old villa - where the p® 
Jeffrey Aspern’s incredibly^ ig 
mistress (Alida Valli) ^ 
tremulous niece (Bulle Ogier/tg 
their secret - ns n precise arclilw^ 
labyrinth, again true to 
without the Gothic aura of the fate* 
abode in Sirall, winch 
harbouring alternative Rriions. , 
this Is n comparative lack, and lniO£ 
respects Aspern has adeptly ma* 
the original. It is only by 
James mipugns the motives oiri«j»n 


the original. It is only by . 

Janies impugns the motives oiriuj^ 
suggesting that his disinterested I m 
literary archaeology, in invaM' 
lives of the two ladies, 
him in a kind of emotional ' 
as he leads them on. N^ly 
distant from James, de ffreaono^ 
is necessarily more cynical botn 
: the art of fiction and the 
.practise (or researdi; cnHc^e 
collect) it. Here, 

Sore!) is not only an editor bUt jj^ 
with n reputation to maintain."- ^ 
salvage: the- reviews J ye 

damned him by comparison s^ 
literal hero. His effortstowin^ . 

the ojd lady’s memofabriiM^ 

tinged with an add^ ^ 

one scene, inhere 
girlfnend (a revamphig 0 - (or y). 
colleague from In- 

speculating about how ^PjSjt hue; 
now venerable n ^ tre |^ir(he.pi' iI 
met,- these figments 
materialize as shadows 
thewall.For a mqmen^wn^j ,, 

fletiohs whimsically entwne-v^ ^ 

wishes that de Qregono na ^ 

■ to complete the scenes 
: shadows are a re he, and 


: shadows are a relic, ana 
have amounted to a ur ing 
with . James: 

Aspern himself, ? ct rt.^ . 

■ biographer’s hypotheses 


commentary 


The sweetness of age 


Stanley Wells 

Shakespeare 
King Lear 
Channel 4 

Michael Elliott’s sensitive production 
of King Lear for Laurence 01 ivier does 
not aim at an intellectual exploration of 
the text such as is associated with the 
concept of director's theatre. It seeks 
rather to provide a framework in which 
(he actors' energies may be fully 
released in the portrayal of individual 
characters. Roy Stonehouse’s setting is 
in the pictorial tradition deriving from 
the nineteenth century. Though it is 
studio-based, it uses turf, sand, a 
stream, an oak tree, animals - horses, 
dogs, hens, a rabbit, a mouse, even 
butterflies -and lashings of studio rain. 
Tanya Moisei witsch's costumes are 
Ancient British; the action begins and 
ends in misty weather at Stonehenge. 
Irving and Wolfit would have been at 
home in this setting; the most recent 
theatre production that it recalls is 
den Byam Shaw's, for Charles 
Laughton at Stratford in 1959 - the 
season in which Olivier gave his 
magnificent Coriolanus. 

this is the right mode for a 
production clearly designed to enable 
Olivier, who has not been fit enough to 
appear on the stage for some years, and 
who has not acted in Shakespeare since 
1974, to play Lear for the first time 
since 1946. Inevitably, the focus of 
interest is on his performance, though 
a very strong supporting cast has been 
assembled. Jeremy Kemp is a bleary, 
sinister Cornwall, Anna Calder- 
Marsnali a touching Cordelia. Dorothy 
Tutin and Diana Riga nicely 
differentiate the wicked sisters, the 
former authoritatively, sibilanfly hard- 
coded, the latter a sweetly smiling, 
eminently reasonable villainess. John 
Hurt is not permitted to develop much 
unividnality as the Fool, and Robert 
tfbay Is a bland Edmund, but David 
22“?, . intelligently with 

^r.Colin^lakely is an extremely 
^mpathetic Kent, and Leo McKern 
from choleric geniality to 
powerful suffering as Gloucester 

k» r *ho is at the centre of the 
b3S lt, °?L s “white-haired, white- . 

’ P ,n J‘ c he€ked old man who 
33" h«rts from the moment 


Recuperations 

Robert Hewison 


the astonishing vocal inventiveness — — ~ 1 '■ 
snowing itself in the polysyllabic D n k nH ( t» > 

. “ terrors of the earth". y y Robert HeWISC 

As usual, textual cuts are made , I " * 

particularly in the later acts, some of the Association of Art 

J^fied by the Folio; others not. Fo?a T His ‘. 0r,an8 
while Gloucester occupies the centre of Inst itute of Education , London 
a i- e £ l !? n ’ J he blinding scene not 777. — 

shirked, Dover Cliff ingeniously Ha| f-way through its 
engineered so that he falls from “ nf erence the Asso 
scrubland on to an adjoining patch of Historians turned tothi 
sand. The naturalism of setting is of ’ ts nave l- Four dis 
brilliantly clinched on Lear's were scheduled for Sui 
reappearance. He has, it seems, been f° P rov ide for wider d 
living in a Crusoe-like state of nature. B j“ es tha u those raiser 
We see him washing in a stream, then specialist researt 
taking a rabbit from a snare, gutting it P rese nted. Two of the d 

and gratefully gobbling the inwards! chosen gave especial oj 
He crowns himself with chains of se lf-contemp!ation: “Tl 
flowers; there is a kind of self- AAH Confei 

contentment, a new-found serenity in Methodology", 
his madness. His suffering now is The debate on th 
retrospective, not actual, though his formed the true c 
gentleness with Gloucester contrasts conference, and the pas 
with tiie passionate intensity of his indicate that all is not v> 
repudiation of female sexuality and of Association's tradition 
the hypocrisy of the “rascal beadle", omphalos. Art histoi 
He cradles Gloucester's head in loving academic disciplines in 1 
compassion, and his offer “take my is suffering from indige 
eyes has climactic force. This great h> absorb the new api 
scene, which rarely fails, succeeds subject matter devefc 
triumphantly here. interested in Marxism, 

In the closing scenes Lear looks ,he0ry ' 

older; the white nair is more silky, the The four invited s[ 
beard is shaven, the skin almost discussion on methi 

transparent. His expression is ineffably bl,,ed as having 

benign; the charm has deepened into approaches’’, but with t 
sweetness. A rare lapse in direction John House of the Com 
fails to lead satisfactorily into Lear's wtl ° described his as “ 
entry with the hanged Cordelia on empiricist position", th 
“Howl, howl, howl!" but the final similar views both in thi 
episode is beautifully handled. Like French theoreticians an 
Othello, this Lear dies upon a kiss; lo . *he traditional pr 
there is something celebratory about history. Though Ton 
his concern for Cordelia, - as if he University College Lon 
rejoiced in his love for her even while Me,1 w of Sussex Unis 
grieving over her death. agree with each other 

r . l ... , . both stressed the 

Oliviers voice is occasionally implications in the p; 
hoarse, and there, are a few fluffs. He history, and in the defi 
may have given a mqre commanding constituted VArt". Art 
performance in 1946, but can scarcely to reinforce the don 
have given i a more touching one. It is structure in society. Me 
good that he has been given this late stress on the importance 
chance to demonstrate, to a new method of the writini 
generation and in a new medium, his Foucault, and made the 
technical and interpretative genius in a political criticisms of an 
great Shakespearian role. arguments of both Gretti 


had already been expressed from a 
sP^'ajly, . feminist viewpoint by 

di " Safdfo 8 en ' aUlh ° r ° f The Angel 


Historians The buzz-word of the conference 

Institute of Education. London "dTsco^'S™'' dS’T'r “.ho 

Half-way through its ninth an nun I plat ^ orn l speakers the word had no 
conference the ^sioriaTon of Art Kci * 

Historians turned toihecontemnlBtinn de ®?nbed the digestive 

of its navel. Four discussion sessions Sin ,rad,tlo " Ql art historians 
were scheduled for Sunday afternoon nrdpr f^^ 0 ^!^ - he ”u W ,heories in 

toprowdeforMderdebareonforee; Sfen ^ An,h . ea 

issues than those raised in the seventy- Si « .« fa ®? n h< L r slalem ent with 

odd specialist r^h paLTa so f ^£ Um ^ was the token 
present^. Two of the diJSopiS SnrtBiinn^ W, ‘\ a 
chosen gave especial opportunitiesfor o5? vie°?‘ sa^ufzed^ 

“Methodology". ^ Assoclatl °n of Art Historians". 

The debate on this latter issue lo 5' h ‘ c * 1 lhis W 9 S a fa,se 

formed the true centre of the ™ n f , H K s, o n demonstrated by the 
conference, and the passions it arouSed ‘ hC - ^ P f. rhaps 

indicate that all is not well beneath the S [her e w^ !*£ ,n th ,? aud ' ence - 
Association's traditionally Olympian T fi 7 n ’ ^ cugh n . ot 

omphalos. Art history, lik e y other i,° f 7 m P n,h y 

academic disciplines in the humanities, f'ever P £ ™ JPwJ r fi V,e T 5, 
is suffering from indigestion, as it tries onsynmathctically the 

to absorb the new approaches to its spea ^ rs expressea them. The silent 
subject matter deveC by h4 E my »», rem f jn \ d for ,he mosl 

interested in Marxism, TinguJiS debaVinl St, J J™!? 1 

psychoanalytic theorv. aeoating point made against the 

y ^ argument that art and art history 

The four invited speakers in the always reinforced the dominant 
discussion on methodology were ideology. Surely it was just loo simple 
billed as having “widely-differing to assume that there was only one 
approaches”, but with the exception of power structure in a culture at any one 
John House of the Courtauld Institute time? 

who described his as "an enlightened Th e polarities of Left and Rinht 
empiricist position , the speakers held rather than of approaches to ^art 
similar views both m their deference to history, emerged fairly quickly. A 
French theoreticians and their hostility mildly expressed query as lo whether 

“ r i "S&ES"' -ak -TSSffi 


’SjS °^ r on i" r ints i 

ftSnHraHnn 655 * d th 1,1 WeoWical to themj was greeted with contempt as 
implications m the practice of art liberal paranoia, bul many in the 

S’'® of wha J audience felt (hat the question had not 

constituted , Art . Art histdry served been answered ■ 

tn flifl ..... ‘ 


to reinforce the - dominant power j.' . ' , , • 

structure In society. Mellor laidmost d “ r 1 s 11 broke b L°'Y n 0,1 lfl ® 

stress on the importance for historical 2^1 and ¥ e ^ 
method of the writings of Michel ^ Phrases as the marginalization of 
Foucault, and made the most overtly I!;5* a i" v i sua discourses (which I 


Author, Author 


wh#r, " i,ulu inc moment 

2- foHowina upon, all the other 
<* A* court, he enter. 


F°u rdeli . a ,n a Warm 

SKtSS rehsh uf l ^ e . love-contest 
M “JP 03 ® 8 «!-W* daiighters: it’s a 

SrGoSrifw 0r i’ll 01 ' thou | h he insists 
S 0 ? ground before she 
8 P«k His affectionate 
Cordelia , is evident. 

SiKteteS ! V nothi .^ 


Mirsrvipnk. i-^, , . auu - in -Mena 

Ust y °, U T ay mar 

^n conf5?nH Ji ® clause is. 

When ! an mca ^ wh at she 

c,ear that she 
seger • p^in rather than. 

Sfr thaH fSS W spema foolish 
rsattbabfene^ln^ L l i he ? “ m uch 

a 8“in apparent in 
ha nd(ing of the 
Jilh 0n horseback - 

&s d ^ t; ht (eed * his* 
° f su 8a r . and is so 
tl,at tw s is 
L5?t ,to. be a Lear .yvhose 

havirti,Vr^L. niI J' Show itself : 
iy oafhft ? his dependant^ 

felline in Ii*’i ^ 6ar y even in: 
otf® ffi 1 h>hi fi knees in tearful 

S^, n S be n > ad . not 
3nS5i-’ with 

-ffi^^hrilUantdisplay 
from . anger, to 
’iievdd, 
OH#©: 
Ivier of 


Competition No 117 
Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
May 6. A prize of £10 is offered for the 
first correct set of answers opened on 
that date, or failing that the most 
nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into 
consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 
117” on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Priory House. St 
John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX . The 
solution and results will appear -on , 
May 13. . 

1 Here, traveller, scholar, poet, take 


. ., ■ 1 . - questions to which many members of 

Author the Association are looking for an 

■ 111 ' ■■■ answer. The specialist section on 

Five perfect footnotes to a patchwork “P° st- Wjjr Theory and Art Practice" 

text drew audiences of over 100 for every 
When, like a single-seater, I am P ape f' (Ahoul half (he Association^ 
wheeled membership of 850 attended the 


wheeled 

Into the shadow of the hanger, fU , 

death. th J OI f ^c 110 " insisted that the space 
Heaven is foil of clocks which strike all ?. fford ?, d to lhcir 1 « aws ™ nb more ■ 

day.’ ' tha P recuperation", but this- was 
It is to music we are put away." radical, as opposed to liberal paranoia. 

• The theme that emerges from the 
Competition No 113 conference is that art ; history 

Winner: William Beckwith whatever that is - for the very youth of 

Answers: the A AH is evidence of its fluid state - 

1 AU day long the figure sat there, the ^undergoing change. -The traditional . 
sunshine enriching its costly raiment a PP r u B , - es .through problems' of 
and flashing from Its jewels; twilight a **5 ,H tl0n ! ..‘^rtOJ^apfiV,.' patronage 
came, and presently the stars, but still Bn 9 ‘rtf entical, biographies of artists 
the figure remained; the moon found it ^ no t0 5e adequate ; nor is 

there stil I , and framed the picture with . , traditional subject- ; matter, 

the shadow of . the window-sash, and Punctually, painting and sculpture, 
flooded it with mellow light , , . re 8 a ™ cd . 05 sufficient, or . even 
Mark Twain and C. D. Warner, The fppropnaic. material for study. 
Glided Age, , (Besides the theoreticians, design 

1 UmmMi A. i. .InnmlnD “•TOd.W, lO be an 


membership of 850 attended the 
conference.) The organizers of the 
theory section insisted that the soace 


your stand the 'shade 

When all those rooms ana passages are flooded it 
' gone, ■ Mark! 

When nettles wave upon a shapeless Gilded A, 
mound 2 Meanwi 
And saplings root among the broken upward 01 
- stone, ghadi 

And dedicate - eyes ' bent upon the deeper, ai 
' . ground, : definite; 1 

Back turned upon the brightness of the [ose thetr 
■ sun dark gray 
And all the sensuality of the shade - that creep 
A moment's memory to that laurelled an( j (he or 
; head. , 0 f tl 

2 Their ghosts are gagged, their books Nathanl 

arp library flotsam. the Seven Gables. 
Some of their names - not all - we 3 While ti 
learpt in school : howling- 1 
! But, life being short,' we rarely read g demon - 
their poems, were start! 

Mere source-books now, to point of, ( din from tl 
except a. rule, • swell into 
While those opinions which rank them Before tin 
. high .are based. ten, there 
On a wish to be different orxwkKfrtf-" the'fine-dj 
. . .. ,;tpstc». and muJtii 

3 .“Only the scholar .will . reni=niber. ' 

■'•W- •*'• f 1 i®?- 


■ came, and presently the stars, but still nn ° *rte critical .biographies of artists 

■ the figure remained; the moon found it no j°rtgerfelt to be adequate; nor is 
there still , and framed the picture with 1 . . traditional >-■ subject- matter, 


mere sUJi, ana trained tne piciure wnn ; ' auu J c ^ . ; mpirer, 

the shadow, of. (he window-sash, and pnndpally. painting and sculpture, 
flooded it with mellow light , , . re 8 a ™ cd . 05 sufficient, or . even 
Mark Twain and C. D. Warner, 7Vje malenal for study. 


material 


2 Meanwhile the twilight is glooming oppressed mlnbriiy./ffw^regiSfll 


defln tej tnen sproaoing w cer, mey bK „ dlh of subject mniter T in he 
lose their distinctnw of otitiine in the; specialist section!, from “C Br vJd= and 
dark gray tide of oblivion, as 'I were, painted decoration in iho works of the 
that cree{» over the, vtmous objects, premier Architecte du Roi ib the I8th 
and the on$ human figure sitting in the century” through “Sir Walter Scott and 
midst of them. • ■ the Historicnl Com position’’ to “The 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. The House of Volkswagen . Project'* V already 
(he Seven Gables: cqnstitutes a very tnorough cultural 


. — I — — ---/ ...v.vuju wuuuipi. 

3 While the dogs are yet barking and survey. , . , : 

howling - there « one dog howling like Whatever the hen t generated’ by J lie 

a demon 1- the ichurdie contintious debatq about the nature of, 
were startled too,, be® n to strike. The arr history, the AAH conference cim 
, din from t he st ^ a,s k^ always, be ;re!ied on to find splendid 

swell into a shout. But i( is Sewn over, locations for its receptions, which (his 
Before the lwi clqck berins to strike (ook place at Sotlieby’s, the 
tenr there is* lull. VWienit has censed, Victoria andAiberl Muspum, and 1 the 
the fine itight. the bnght large moqn,. Cpurtauld Institute Galleries: At the 
and multitudcs of stars, tire left. In e nd of each day Left and Right joined 
, peScb' agiim*- -tv ^Li « 1 ‘2 together- ta irpaurtsrale in ’a -dibre . 

.-.Charles Djcketisf-B/eak House. . . traditional sensOpfihe word , y . 
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New Oxford Books: 

Religion 
& Philosophy 

, Kegel 

y Peter Singer 

n 

Many people regard Hegel's work as 
e obscure and extremely difficult to 

:s comprehend, yet his Importance Is 

c universally acknowledged, and we 

o live in an intellectual climate 

f . decisively influenced by his ideas, 

e Professor Singer eliminates any 
S excuse lor remaining Ignorant of the 

, a outlines of Hegel's philosophy by 

h providing a broad discussion of his 

n ,dsaa ' and an account of his major 

0 works that is both claarand concise 

s Paperback El .75 Past Masters 

c £7.95 paperback £1 .76 Past 

A Masters 

. Bayle 

5 Elisabeth Labrousse 
Translated by 

1 Denys Potts 

, French Prolestantlsm found its most 

. commanding voice In Pierre Bayla, 

1 a remarkable seventeenth-century 
t wr Iter and philosopher who was 

l driven by religious Intolerance to 

; exile in Holland. Elisabeth 

{ Labrousse has set out to show 

\ ■ where Bayte stands in relation to the 

’ two distinct lines of philosophy 

» leading from Calvin to Rousseau In 
the Christian tradition, and, in the 
sceptical, from Montaigne to 
{ Voltaire. She reveals the 
^ Importance of his best-known work, 
the Dictionary, In which he 
1 relentlessly criticizes Ideological 
5 systems, and explores his vlewa on 

1 such questions as religious 

' toleration, and the problem of 

| evil. £7.95 paperback £1 .75 . Past 

; Masters ... 

Newman 

I Owen Chadwick 

John Henry Newman started hla 
long careeras a religious leader as a . 
devout Protestant; he fatar became 
Ihe head of a new movement of 
Catholic Ideas wf thfn the Church of 
England, and finally joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. Professor 
Chadwick's persuasive study 
explains and clarifies many aspects 
of Newman’s thought and writings. 
£7.95 paperback £1 .75 ' 

Pest Masters 

Malebrancheand 
British Philosophy 

Charles J. McCracken 

This is the first comprehensive study 
of the consfderable influence of . • 
Nicholas Maiebranche on British , - 
thought In IhB'seVenlssnih and . - 
eighteenth ce/itufies, After giving 
a substarillai account of- ' ■ '• 

Mafebranche’s philosophy, - 
Professor McCracken examines In 
detail his English disciples; his 

influence on Locke, Berkeley, 

Hume, and Reid; and the fortunes of 
• his Ideas In colonial America. £25 

St John’s Gospel 

A Commentary , . 

R. H, Llghtfoot 
Edited by C. F. Evans 

This book, first published In hard 
coyersfn 1956, is' addressed to . 
those who wish to make a serious 

6 tody of the Bible bul may not have 
any special linguistic equipment 
suoh aa a knowledge of Greek. Ufa 
primarily a religious and theological 
expositlonofthetextof St John’s 

..Gospel. Paperback £7.60 

Oxford 

University Press 


■ ?. '1 
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remainders 


Eric Korn 


Arthur Koestlcr had the quality of 
omnipresence. When I was growing 
up> whatever tempting intellectual 


systems threatened or enlivened the 
lime, he had already been there, from 
kibbutz to condemned cell, like a 


f ire rise and uncensorious physician 
though the censoriousness came 


only because people are not 
interchangeable, rm unique, you’re 
unique, David Murray is unique: and 


pie are not 
unique, you’re 


twenty-eight years in the 71st 
Highlanders, seeing action at 
Senngapatam. Corunna and 
Waterloo, but, without much 
distinction, from March 3, 1813, to 
April 10 of the same year, when he 
deserted. 


later), describing the pleasures and the 
consequences of indulgence. The 
world was peopled with nis vivid and 
exemplary heroes. 

1 never met him. and as that hugely 
energetic and diverse career of his went 
on, agreed with him less often; but it 
was never possible to read him with 
indifference, without enthusiasm. As 
malignant or indifferent fate would 
have it, I never managed to write about 
my gratitude to him; on (he contrary, 

K * icntly found myself reviewing 
s by his associates with whom I 
was not in sympathy. I tried to say my 
thanks in connection with Iain 
Hamilton's originally authorized, later 
anathematized biography: I doubt if 
that helped. 

We honour none but the horizontal: 


some people are slightly uniquer than 
others. 


editions which have been largely - 
rewritten. 

Publishers’ errors add to the fun. Do 
you want the reissue of The Gladiators 
dated 1949, which appears to be a first 
edition, or a copy with a pasted-in slip 
which says "First published elsewhere, 
1939/Reissued by Macmillan 1950”? 
(Neither or both, depending on the 


Like David Murray. I abominate the 
rise of the new occultism, and don’t 
believe for an instant that the ill-wishes 
of the living or the dead can have any 

[ ihysical effect. Nevertheless some ilf- 
uck has this week afflicted the New 


By such scepticism Thomas earned 

the pratitude of absolutely nobody (Neither or both, depending on the 
Nnt nnlv did he 4fuw oL?eDt the degree of collecting zeal or mama.) 
cadence rf “ndStoE U* French tqn.UtTon of Am* 


designed, he remained unconvinced (Editions Pe JJf_ u ' n ;A^ 7 ) 
when old person’s neighbours, 1 05 9 .' °^ d 1Qd n 

themselves elderly, remembered said book, set in Lisbon in 1940, 
oldster as being hoar when they P^scient as well as perspicacious 
themselves were green. When persons wort embarrassingly, the Left Book 


(1842-1886). "Having been" «« t- 
dear DNB, “mislej by^fi 
admirer”, she made a carwl : 
accepting gifts of money and cJ , 
gems from lelderh Parisian gentH 
ninny of them of high social stS \ 
(The change of name was obvioesh, I 
sound expedient, as few m I 
gentlemen would admit to I 
mfatunted with la divine (W I 
Emma Elizabeth.) ^ I 


Statesman (For which I have the same 
exasperated veneration as I did for the 
late Arthur Koestler). Not only has 
their television critic freaked out and 
demanded the disinvention of (he 
whole sordid medium (not, prima 


distinctly recalled Bannockburn or Club was obliged to paste over the h ie 
Blenheim or the fell winter or 1801, he JjM®. Scum of /he Earth j slip 
would ask them civilly whether they deleting the words translated by 


would ask them civilly Whether they “fleeing tne woras iraramieu oy 
were not by chance thinking of Daphne Hardy ’ and explaining that 
rnir-™»n Ai m « the work hadn’t needed a translator 


facie , such a rotten notion, I must say), 
but the Competition Department has 
been induced to part with four-pound 


prizes for two limericks, concerning 


Inkerman or Alma or (he dire 

December of 1850. Even if they 

produced registers, showing the 

baptism of one V. Oldbody at St 
Methuselah's in 1699, he would 


, ...... . . Siberia and Leghorn, which occur in 

We honour none butt he horizontal: jsl ormatl Douglas’s Some Limericks 
why not write a fan letter today to the {l QQ0 «*,,,« privately printed 1929: 
literary idol of your choice? Don t be original buckram, a trifle dirty) anti 
shy: I do not believe that the eminent certainly didn’t originate there. Of the 
object tu receiving letters from total one (indexed as “Siberia, monastic 
strangers provided they are couched in Douglas gives what must 

be described as a rather tacky variant; 
of the other, which concerns a person 


o|d or young nersons from respectively unreasonably demand proof that the 
Siberia ancf Leghorn, which occur in p erson named was the very same who 
Norman Douglass Some f/menefo was now standing before him, sprightly 


for all his eightscore winters. 


sufficiently flattering terms. 
Not everyone honours 


because it was written in English. And 
of course no collection would be 
complete without the scurrilous 
pamphlet The Philosophy of Betrayal 
(Russia Today, 1945) which takes the 
line that Koestler was, even if only 
objectively, a hireling of the fascists 
who repeatedly jailed him and came 
close to killing him. Anyone who had 


She died operatically alone uj 
abandoned, and her meaeln, 
published in the year of her deni 
turned out to be dull reading, whk&b 
why it is fortunate that a new ut d 
memoirs, much less dull and written ■ 
a more outspoken fashion, should hi « 
come to light, and why persons oh 
cynical disposition have cast doubt m 
tneir authenticity. The bibliographic 
information, always more enlighteoini 
than books themselves, gives etita* 
of the original memoirs' stySnie 
failings. The Paris edition ran lo 


pages, the London editions to 180, tfa 
New York editions to 75 and 23» 
Evidently it was easy to have enoug&d 
Cora. 


The indignation and condemnation reservations about the Soviet legal 
of all decent folk, particularly oldest system was giving the camp of reaction 
inhabitants of Loamshire and and warmongery just the support it 


On my way to her, and not knoviij 
enough to start at Crouch, I exptwtdi 


horizontal. The New Statesman (in. who wished he had never been born, 


innaouanis or Loamsnire ana and warmongery just the support it 
supporters, can be imagined He was needed. There would, the authors 
constantly challenged with challenges imply, be many more Koestlers. 


whole oyster-bed of Pearls: Ursa* 
Merrill Pearl, co-editor with Heiben 


which he frequently wrote when both 


stood on the humanist democratic left) 
signalled the death of this various and 


. in dependent-minded man witu a 
squalid piece by David Murray which 
ignored much of his most enduring 
work: the novels, the autobiography, 
the campaign against capital 
punishment. Instead, taking Koestler 
on his own valuation of himself os a 
systematic metaphysician rather thnna 
wonderfully stimulating speculative 
writer, it sees him as the would-be 
creator of a malignant obscurantist 


originating, in this text not in Leghorn 
but Cape Horn, Douglas remarks “I 
should apologize for inserting this well- 
known lyric Dut for the fact that so 
perfect a specimen of the Golden 
Period cannot be excluded from a 
collection like this.” 


along the lines of “In my parish/ 
practice/manor there is an old person 


of 118 who distinctly recalls being 117 


Readers ' of Auden were 
understandably thrown off course 


last year, now disprove that.” And when, decades after writing it, he first 
the disobliging Thomas, scaling docked from the poem “September 1st 
unequalled heights of curmud-. 1939’’ the verse containing his best- 


unequauea heights of curmud-. iyJ9 the verse containing his oest- 
geonliness, would* reply that It , known line (“We must love one 
wasn't up to him to disprove, but to the ‘ another or die”) and then abolished the 


gerontophiles to prove. When he had 
wished lopping off the odd decade 


In a time increasingly flavoured by 
credulous idiots (the appearance of an 
astrologer on the BBC morning 


here and there, only four fully 
authenticated British centenarians 


poem altogether. Some people argued, 
absurdly, that as poets were the 
unacknowledged etc, if Auden said the 
poem was to Be fired from the canon. 


Chayyim Dozie of Tax-rofo tf 
Kanarls; Oscar J. Pearl, and t» 
outstanding collection of Large Cm 
Captain N. H. Pearl, author of Ht& 
by Stunts ; Lee Pearl, lyricist of Hi 
way to Montana” (first line: "There'll 
half-moon beamin’’’); and Inna Pud 
of Our Yesterdays', Australian lift im 
1853 in photographs, though the ba 
must be a merry pseudonym: "I* 
Pearl and Yurra Beauty/Irmadiahs 
Ozzie cutie . . .". 


creator or a malignant obscurantist 
ideology, 19. push “the false claim that 
sodetyU harmonious arid organic” and 


television show is a oortent not unlike werc ,eft ' the P fllm (° r rather the then it didn’t exist and moreover never 
he nm siahline ? mrrv of garland of bristlecone pine) going to had existed; others argued, just as 
Ostrogoths "neaping doC* the Williau, Luning, 103. a bsur dly, that artist. luS^o tight, to 


so on. a closed system to replace the 
closed system of Marxist mechanism to 
which he once adhered. (His 
adherence was at best tactical: he was 
having “oceanic feelings” of 'a 
deplorably idealist nature way back jn 
the 1930s.) 

“Just ' the soTt of system the 
bourgeoisie needs as it pursues a policy 
of retreating from the terrain of 
rationality", concludes Murray, in a 
tone faintly, reminiscent of Rubashoy's 
interrogators in Darkness at Noon, 
who' see no "objective" difference 
between disagreeing with Party policy 
and . plotting tp poison .Stalin. His 


autobahn Romewarda), let's raise a 

smalt cheer for W. J. Thomas, patron grandson', according to an inscription^ wninlThp 

saint of those who have no patron But it appears that rationalism does not TJjjS J d 

saints. Thomas, who invented the word run in families. On page 84 (Henry Lords would have to step m and give 

“folk-lore", if not the notion, and Jenkins 71501-1670?) he gets out an e y e /ybociya good smacking, 
founded Notes and Queries, devoted angry pencil and shouts "not a fair Auden became fairly cross about the 
vast efforts of admirable wet-blanketry statement” in the margin. "He didn’t „ , ™ atte L and who wouldn t, but 
to dousing the popular belief in the say he fought at Flodden, only that he l. m J ust wondering whether some of his 
prevalence of very arid arid men and took a cartload of arrows so Far on the dist , aste for T ™ WaS I a d d ^ Wn M 

women. His book The Longevity of way and was relieved by a bigger boy, ear ¥ a ® BW2, when it was 

A/<ui (Norgate r 1879) is three hundred- (Very different)”; and as if .this were sprinted in P W m ™ a J lu ? e 
pdd pages of nay-saying in. tones of not conclusive, adds “I have a very bid an anthology edited by 

greater or lesser exasperation. No, oil painting of H. J. They have not got 7 , m ,J7 utt F: ™. version therein Is a 
Henry Jenkins was not 169; jib, one in the National Portrait Gallery, fair old landmark n textual abuse. The 


interfere with their own past, and it 
But it appears that rationalism does not ^ a l d 

,»„ in "families. On page 84 (Henry “" d *» 


Jenkins 71501-1670?) he gets out an 
angry pencil and shouts s not a fair 


Auden became fairly cross about the 


wgevity of way and was relieved by a bigger boy. 
* hundred- (Very different)”; and as if .mis were 


early -as July 1942, when It was 
reprinted in Poetry in Wartune 


Thomas Parr was not 152; Mary Also old engravings (4)”. second verse, which b« 

Blllinge was not 112 (but 91), Thomas ...... . „ . .. . Accurate scholarship can 

Geeran was not 106 - and moreover All this was in 1879, well within the Unearth the whole offent 
did not serve with distinction for memory of the oldest man (Shigechiyo From Luther until now 

1 Izumi) but not a lot has changed. That has driveii n culture 


Then there's The Pearl (Afferirii 
Gift) and The Pearl, a 
facetiae and voluptuous readfoi 
must have made life difficult h 
newsagents, if there .were anyw 
handled both, to say nothing of 
(< middle English poem) amongwg 
various editions and recensions! 
one of the all-time •w®®: 
translation exercises: “De 
visioen ut Middcl-Engelsk 
yn it Nij-Frysk.” Another enwaj 
r ‘De Pearel: in visioen ul.MWw 
Engelsk oerbracht yn it NikhRiJJ 
rather than believe that D. “J* 
Dokkum (for it Is he) ptfggj 
translations in two separate. dl»w- 
prefer to believe that die 
Newbory Librarian has had aslipqt v 
fiche. ■ l. 


It's marvellous t° r . c . nv j^°Ll. 
envlsioen, all thoie Fn«»j . 

morlroforc flntl bird-WSlCD^' 


LANCASTER 
LITERATURE FESTIVAL 


izumi; out not a lot nas cnangeo. 
Statisticians with a thousand million 
records can say with some certainty 
that if there are so many ninety-five, 
ninety-six and hinety-seyen-year-olds, 
there will be so many 102, 103, and 


That tins driveu n culture mad 
is given an unexpected freshness and 
brevity, as woll as an agreeable nir of 
mystery, by omitting the words “hns 


marketers and bird-watchera 
Lccuwarden nndTerschelling.w 


ameiy-six qna mnety-seven-year-oids, driven a”. (Hum it to yourself, you’ll 
$5 ««“ “ man K y 102.103, and like It.) Further down the same verse, 

rather |, s0 fe ^' The y ."I and the public know / What all 
observe that their curves have nice neat, schoolchildren learn” become “O nnd 


This major festival of contemporary Writing Is held ip Lancaster 
fri April of each year, supplemented by a year-round 
programme of Inler-festtval events. 




.. Its alms are: To encourage art appreciation of contemporary 
• • .literature by presenting some of the best British 
IV r ; ^ International nqv^lsts,. po^ts^ playwrjg^Ja^:| ; ; 

f- ‘i •' -.}■■: .7^.1.;,;. ’v - '.V ‘ ■ 

f ; - ; ; : :V V : Tp; prbvlde; : alorurn lot hew M established^ > • 


tails If they go by written records, and a 
little bump to the .right if they go by 
verbal claims; they observe wryly, that 
the average nonagenarian ages, 
according to his own report, by T.7 
years per annum. 1 But the Queen 
continues to send more congratulatory 
telegrams than actuarial predictions 
warrant, I mean Telemessages (what 


schoolchildren learn” becomes “O and 
the public know",. ,'VAnd the lie of 
authority” becomes “And in the lie of 
authority", apparently a golfing 
reference, and "Beleaguered by the 
same / Negation and despair” gets an 
unwelcome comma after “same'*. 

But most remarkable is that the title 
is changed to "September 1st, 1941", 


for Middle English epics w MJJ* 
more accessIble.As 
Friesian prachcdly is 

which ma kes it all the more 

Don't: A Manual of 
Improprieties more or 

to ^ J* 


m conuuu m 

("UNMUTILATED and 
Additional ' MatW- _ JSLirf 


Authorised & Complete iEd d 

of the Vellum-Parchment 

ter. 7 i"&»sS 





0 946014 02 7). 
an American, it was * 
English . counterparty ^ 
Censor, New York to b 


commurilty and In schools.; , ; -i- W-/ -\ 

v ^ V ' "Writing ;:83 ■ the 6th Lancaster Literature Festival 
:,.wHl jaKe place betweph : April , 17 - 2 ^ W; n */ 

V, , For a copy CHhe brcchure and datalis di lritcr-FestlVal ,ev 


ever after, f - ' ' ■ r ■ • . “ oa ;«)mb a tants, or non-Anglophone 

' . ' . *tt i, . Italian POWs, or refugee Czechs 

Koestler makes (he hinted) -a f^^donally given to post-dating. I 
wonderful subject ' for the book- , CK5ked , up u S ^? tcmber ^ w a fit 

collector: '. variant titles, significant: ^ W “rtainiy the 

traiislatinhir most useless book on my shelves, Day 


S T< ; ; ' ‘ irawlatiohy, collected fand 1 Corrected; S fe lves J R a / 


-Tim Benhett-Goodman or Judlth Alblaton 
U; .- }. : LanpastsPLUeratur^ FQQttvai 
69 Chiifch Street,- L&ncaeter tAI 1ET : - 


class": '"Don't wear 

the morning. We may , 
possessors of swa^low-tai® jjj*. 
Km are not »imd, «<» ' ***& 
amongst mechanics,,; * BDofl1 fa 
chapter: "At Table - 
your knife or fork; but, uJWi 

, paw 1 WSSSj! 

. m'nkitK remain .Opefl* ■ • ■ ..lift.lE 


■[ through the Box Qfflcedt. . ■; v . i do Witha cleanlsh first edition in a think .the bneAuden ha^in 


furniture’’ ;' "in 


-The Duke's 
Ldn&ister LAI 


“Don’t use thewc 
“In General" •" 


)on't TOrf 




5 has asked me<to 
, the new memoirs 
rl, more exotfeally 
ie' Rousse; more 
i .Erptfla' Elizabeth 
1 •< 


“In General ; -r iwra 

envelope .W 

wfth your,I.psi wd W . «• 


With your , lips'i k nd’’. - 
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to the editor 


‘Ulpian’ 


Sir, - The correspondence about 
Ulpian (March 4 and 25) reflects back 
nn two previous books, Trlbonlan and 


on two previous books, Trlbonlan and 
Emperors and Lawyers. May I explain 
why taken together these three books 
inspire some and dismay others7 


surely fragile. Can someone fix a better sa m e ii«I? in tS - „ ” hcn 1 SR V that a visit to Montfort in 

chronology? If he can, we shall then evkEiwnf ihL ?ii Jjj er ,! s A ll,l , e g a,l . lee ‘ , P reci P ltated Pilgermann into 
see whether for (as 1 believe) the first Lnth^»m.luoi f ,n ^ kle ^ own effect - his tunc and place and me into a place I 
time, one or more of my finding in k T featurc in i fie! ^ ,h L a{ hadn 't even known was there” I am 

these three books is SJSfSffi hahinrinV UneX P ec,ed and lhe speaking the truth and 1 expect to be 
wrong. But the critics and I are at cross- believed. I habitually write without a 

purposes. For me. as for Torvill _ ®n the same week that Elizabeth P‘“n. and all of my books begin with 


‘Lycidas’ 


Sir, - The conflict between classical 
and Christian values and the degree of 
resolution achieved by John Mmon in 
Lycidas continue to be major factors 
in critical appreciation of this poem. 


I propose new ways of reading the still". If obstacles are present we [ h e New England Journal of Medicine something that’s happened tome, that 
legal texts. "Impenar’ constitutions demolish them with whatever lies to carrie£ ? information on food con- gets me started. From there I follow on 
must be read chronologically. If they hand. That is the hazardous but fertile sum Pd° n trends in the USA up. where the material takes me. 


are, periods of discrete style emerge, route. The alternative is the old- l ? 1 ? 81, Fortunately, masses of Zachary Leader, Jn his review of 


done by the official who composed it, 
whether in the third century 
(Emperors) or the sixth ( Tribonian ). 

^Reserve” will be confined to those * T . Mill IllVIVlUb kll VCKCMUIC Ittia dliu 

who are unwilling to read the texts in IN 1111*111011 311(1 oi,s - Thal of rose by 23 per cent 
sequence. TT ... (why do we make so little effort in this 

Now for Justinian’s DlgesL Ex- Health country for this splendid food?), 

tending Bluhme’s work (1820), we Sir, -Mary Douglas (Letters, March ™w much the remarkable recent 
find that the classical texts were div- 4) quotes an authority who stated in r e .?■ of lt ?°lL ai , t L ,9 m coronary 
ided for excerpting among six 1968 that British food tastes are aeart disease in the USA (and Canada , 
commissioners. It emerges (1981 Tljd. conservative. But dial was a long time Austraha, Finland) is due to such 
v. Rechtsgesch. , 225) that they edited ago and the experience of the two dietary changes, and how much to the 


All Souls College, Oxford. 


P^ rc S5f increase of vegetable fats and This is a piece of tendentious closed- 
oils. That of fish rose by 23 per cent mindedness that says a great deal about 
(why do we make so little effort in this Mr Leader but nothing whatever about 

enuntrv Fnr this enlpnHtH fnnr!9» .1 e n ,,_ _ ° 


country for this splendid food?). 

How much the remarkable recent 


the writing of Pilgermann. 

RUSSELL HOBAN. 

6 Musgrave Crescent, London SW6. 


ided for excerpting among six 1968 that British food tastes are acar * aisease in me UbA (and Lanada, 
commissioners. It emerges (1981 Tljd. conservative. But dial was a long time Australia, Finland) is due to such 

v. Rechtsgesch. , 225) that they edited ago and the experience of the two dietary changes, and how much to the <T nf 

them rather differently. So for each decades after the Second World War is decline of cigarette-smoking (27 per. Ldlcrdllirc OI 
Digest text we must now ask who the even less relevant to the rapidly ■ in . tn . e UbA), and the huge \Tna«fT% 5 

excerptcr was. As to the jurists ex- changing situation of the 1970s and ! ncrease joggmg and other exercise, llltJ IxUITIl 

cerpted, they are not inter- 1980s. The mould of British eating ■ ^ ect ^ or ”‘u t0 j C . a Sir.-The less provincial among your 

changeable, as was once thought, habits and meal patterns seems to be and ^ acts a ^ P, ro ying hard to readers may be interested lo have the 

They demand individual scrutiny, breaking, with new foods (eg yoghourt ? ise ^ l . an 8 le - “Y contrast, the position correct titles of five of the essays 
Ulpian was the bulkiest; hence Ulpian. and pizzas), new processes (eg fast and JJ ' ^ f°j[- r )u ,S 655 factory, mentioned in your twcuty-six- line 


in critical appreciation ot this poem. 

While working on the poem in a 
sixth-form seminar we believe we- 
have come upon a cryptic message 
underlining the Christian concept of 
reconciliation which exists within the. 
classical framework of Lycidas. 

Has any one previously remarked 
the significance of the words of the 
unrhymed line-endings in this poem, 
otherwise heavily rhymed in italianate 
style? We found seven words for which 
there is no rhyme or near-rhyme in this 
work .of nearly two hundred fines. They 
are, in order: shroud , caves, Lycidas , 
Jove, swain , guest, mount. We don’t 
feel we are being too fanciful in reading 
into these words an account of Lycidar 


apotheosis (not to mention links with 
the Resurrection), in which the “swain 
Lycidas” (poet Edward King) leaves 
the underwater cave which isnis tomb 


rather th 
maxims 
together, 
text and 


and mounts to heaven as “Jove’s" 
guest. 

We should be interested to have the 
comments of belter-informed readers 
than ourselves on what we see as an 
additional Christian key to a poem in 
the classical mode. Is our suggestion 


me classical moae. is our suggestion 
plausible and, if so, why did Muton use 
this concealed support? Is it just typical 


us ’ ■.■ na, K l i 0Ua -j’ P arent ? ana Thomas Urquhart and Sir George 
mmumties. Nutrition education has Mackenzie", “The Fiction of George 
part to play, and it is cheering in a MacDonald” and “Eric Linklater as 
irsh world that people increasingly Comic Novelist”, 
int to know. J. H. ALEXANDER. 

J. N. MORRIS. Department of English, Aberdeen 
Departments of Human Nutrition University, King’s College, Aberdeen. 


The attacks on Ulpian need to be cultural and - we hope and believe - ‘ it | 'm? 
seen in this light, which may partly health education among them. We 
account for their erratic stridency. To ought to kpow too about the ???? rt w „ r fi l “X.' 1 J 1 
Alan Watson (February 18) my Latin is — harsh world that people increasi 


Alan Watson (February 18) my Latin is mythology and the new symbols , t 11 

suspect because I should realize that mvolvedln the enthusiasm for health ani lo Know - 

per contrarium quoque can be and fitness that now is spreading 

separated and quoque read with what across the Western world. Professor Department: 

follows. For educated people, Douglas's help would be invaluable, and Commur 


lumms. ror educated people, ‘-'uugius s neip wouia ue mvaiuaoie. and Community Health, London 
Quintilian rules this out {Inst. 1.5.49). The most interesting of recent trends Sch 9° 1 of Hygiene and Tropical 
^'Fe ^Letters, March 25) in this country as described in my letter Wedidni, FCeppel Street, London 
in 0 ^ knta%y f? r me to assert (February 11), namely the increased WC1 - 
~*P an . ^ amc a family of consumption of brown and wholemeal 

Sa ?' bread * flnd shift from butter and , 

S? .5 at first inspection and "hard" margarines to the newer “soft" ‘Pilgermann ’ 


™ostjnte r «,iii^of recent tfeudx- ■“ „ W 


wiK-an came or a ramny ot 
Syme (97 Z. Sav. Stif., 
luij holds that at first inspection and 


on mature thoughts the pedantic margarines and vegetable oils, cannot 
Eg” in , Athenaeus was the simply be explained bn price* Hard 
in^ on. ^though not margarine is cheaper than soft, 
“ ‘ ercest. and 


‘Pilgermann’ 


w your columns. The critics 


wholemeal 


irice* Hard Sir, - I make it a- rule never to 
than soft, comment on reviews of my novels. I do 
remains not, however, tolerate any criticism of 


‘Humphry 

Clinker’ 

Sir, - Oiice and for ail, could your 
reviewers and proof-readers please 
realize that the only correct spelling of 


wrath _ — :: — . * . - ■ “““ uui, hvwoysi , lujgmw «i» uiuuim m j 

th fixes on my effort to settle the unaccountably expensive. Such im- my prefaces; they are simple state- K“.c5SfS S 

™I r . °L“?P9 s,tl011 . of. Ulpian's provements m the prevalent diet - ments of fact . in which I offer a few 


unrL. .. i r- , -* «. uiuTGiiibuio in me prevalent uibi — mcma ui mu ui wuiui i unci a icw r_:„1 

Knc. f re L r re, y 00 the "bundling" they would be regarded as such by most words on the origins of the book and Irki- f 

admUcihlo P.h 18868 * The evidence is public-health people -are evident in all acknowledge the help given me by a«^r ^ThC EiIlDS6 

admissible, since we do pick up and four income groups of the National various people. n , 


of an age addicted to ciphers and 
puzzles - or was this some kind of belt 
and braces device to support the 
Christian view which could be said to 
sit somewhat uneasily within the 
classical poem? 

ROBERT BARNES. 

DARREN BRIDGWOOD. 

KATE BUDD. 

JO FREWIN. 

SARAH HEDLEY. 

CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON. 

JOANNE MARSHALL. 
HELEN SAYERS. 

JULIA SCHOFIELD. 

JANICE SHAKESPEARE. 

JOHNSHARMAN. 
SARAH STOKES, 
STEPHEN ROSE. 

(Upper Sixth students) 
Blue. Coat C of E School, Terry 
Road, Coventry. 


groups 


reprint of The Beget 
well known to all 


Smollettians and 


Among this week’s contributors 


eighteenth-century scholars, the ono- 
mastic shift from the aristocratic Hum- 
phrey to the demotically curtailed 


‘ Ding _ numpnry ' 

BaA j N I s author of Julie Hankey's theatre-historical edi- Pat Rogers is the author of Henry thor’s part. 


Humphry was deliberate on the au- 


Pi f J w . auHIUI VI JUL1C nANUT 3 wvir i Ai AWUW 19 auiliUl Ul 

o^wi.? nd n { d0vet ' s > 197 ^» and Blaclc tion of Retard III was published in Fielding: A Biography, 1979. 


"dWr ite Rites, 1979. 


PAUL-GABRIEL BOUCE. 


vji „ ijiisrniin aumbu 

aaT ^™ LEBN Tenet’s books in- Richard Harris writes on Asian review. Twofold, 
197? Character of Adoption, affairs for The Times. 


Ctdmidu Dnumi uni Sorboiuie Nouvelle, Paris III, 5 rue 

d * WHngual de rEcole de M ddecine, Paris 6. 


_ _ RUHS5PJ nawiaun a in si 

{WTONY Brett-James is the editor of in the Cold War 1945-1 
against Napoleon - The help- Hshed in 1981. 


Andrew Saint is Architectural Editor 
Robert Hbwison’s In Anger: Culture of The Survey of London. 


was pub- 


TO* a g*«l Napoleon - The Leip - Hshed in 1981. 
eLr? pa !&X 18 * 3 > from eyewitness 

"counts, 1970. Michael Hofmann’s 'poems ha\ 

B . appeared in Poetry Introduction 5. 

T w Professor of Slavo- 


Ushed in 1981. C. H. Sisson’s translation of The 

Divine Comedy was published in 
Michael Hofmann’s poems have 1980. 


‘Brecht’s Early 
Plays’ 


Sir, - Between proof and publica- 
tion. nonsense has been made in two 
places in my review of The Ellipse by 
Leonardo Sinisgalll (March 25). In 
(he first I comment on the transla- 
tion of “estinta" with “extinct” thus: 
“Here again the translator is rather 
too portentous. The voice *& estinta* 
- has died away: there are no dodos 
in this poet’s world”. In the second I 
object to -the mistranslation of "in- 
ebriante" (“making drunk”): your 
curious “inebiancale" moves it one 
step loo near the word the translator 
mistook it for. 


Sir, - In his review of my Brecht’s 
Early Plays , (March 25) Ronald 
Hayman objects to the descrintion of 


„u e r JtoWLT is Professor of Slave- Stuart Sutherland is Professor of Hayman objects to the description of 

T„ a ? tudIes at th ® University of Gwyn Jones is the editor of The n roer j mcnt 5 Psychology at the Uni- Gar 8 a ’ s profession (in In the Jungle) as 

T: 7 tef?**™* °f' Welsh Verse ln En - ve^urprsuss^ ’ ; "boqtoJ^.,.. Yet- 


KEITH BOSLEY.. 
108 Upton Road, Slough; Berk- 
shire. 


^th^Scflm^M- Eric Korn is an antiquarian booksel- 
| fta . was published in 1981. ler in London. Philosophy at the University of Cam- 


bridge. 


s' OwS Carter's books include The Kenneth O. Morgan’s most tecent . 

I ln i & ir ope hi The book is Rebirth of a Nation: Wales John B. TBomfson s Critical Iler- 

[: v f? W ar i 1971. . 1880-1890, 1981. meneutics was published in 1982. 


f ^ published in 1978. 


receril collection 
r* 1 * b'Seting the World, 1980. 


of buying and selling is crucial to the ' 
development of the action. In the 
opening scene Garga says to his 
enemy, Sblink, “I’ll sell you the New 
Testament, but not my opinion of it”; 
one of Sh link's hoodlums says to Mr 
Maynes, Garca’s employer, “You let 
books be sola here by seducers of 
seamstresses”; Shlink says to Maynes', 
"Don't stick yoiir nose into things. This 




Pi n n ■ •. . -I II - Y* ’ 

r Is Head of the His- at KJn 8’ 8 College,- London 


Blake Morrison is Deputy Uteraiy TomlinS on Is Professor of seMlress^SlVliSk salsToEna 

Editor of the Observer, rfsjg nnus Eng , ish at the University of Bristol. “iWtstic^vourS 

vas P UW ^ ed ,aSt year - ■. is a StrtTl yS 

. , i a ri «ibk j !982, will be pub* salesman [‘verkaufer’]’’. Maynes’s 

David Nokes is a lecturer In English Ushed this spring. “Leihbibliotnek 11 belongs to the ohee 

V/! t_ n.lU.A . T Artrirth i 1 • V ___ * ' - . ' ■ -jn 


Newly Published 

A MOMENT IN 
TIME 


lOry of Art Tv ™ao ai.ine nis- r ** ' , 

Iffe S f ^n^heSrisnd DirSr Richard Ollakd’s books include An 
i Whitwofth^Art Gafierv £n ^h Education: A Perspective of 
\ • ry ’ Eton, 1982 ■ 


; . David Vaisby Is Keeper of Western 

Richard Ollard’s books include An n^rtuscripts at the Bodleian Library. 


Ktia ; " :V " ' Eton, WHi- r' •' p. J. Waller’s Town, Ciry aiid Na- 

& - a “ lho r of The Valerie Pearl is the President of : jfiwj bighnd J850-19H will he pyb- ■ 
Theatre and , Drapia, ■S? Klf ^mbridgft. : ; ' . Ushed later, this year; 

i - ' c « prawer's Heine's Jewish Com - Stanley Wells Is General Editor of 
V : *. : • - '} V- b pin’s :6o»ecti6n - of. Dick Wilson’s, books include When 


popular and widespread type ,bf 
private-enterprise “lending library V in 
which books were available fbr hire, 
and for purchase.' : ' » j f 

R. C. SPEIRS.*' 
Department of German. University 
of Birmingham. 


Stanley Wells Is General Editor of 
the Oxford Shakespeare. ., 


A World History of Art by t Hugh- 
Honour $nd John Fleming is published 
by Macmillan, not Methuen as stated 


by John Hannavy 

The Development of 
Scottish Photography 
1840-1920 

The book of the current BBC. 
" ' 1 ; rt Spectrum ” TV series * 
Includes mapy pictures never 
before published 

Paperback E4.&5 
ISBN 0906474299 


. rnm-mHirn ppfo 's f . coUection of, Dick WilsonV books include When j n the publication details pre cedi n 

kw .«■ p &?* ^ boai 


the Sino- ■ Jdnathan Keates’s review, 
L in our March 25 issue. 
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Hungering and surviving 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

Paul Hyland 
Poems or Z 

64 pp. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Bloodaxe 
Books. £3.25 

Geoffrey Adkins 

' A Difficult Peace 
46pp. Sunder{and: Ceolfrith Press. 
£3.50. 

0 9044 61 73 4 

Glen Cavaliero 

Elegy For St. Anne's 
anaothcr poems 

51pp. North Walsham, Norfolk: 
Warren House Press. £7.50. 

Roger McGough 
Waving at Trains 
62pp. Cape. £2.50. 

0 324 02058 7 


Paul Hyland presents us with a 
sequence of forty poems which 
purport to have been written by a man 
who “seems to have been engaged in 
intelligence activities in the U71C for a 
number of years”, and whose 
background is in Eastern Europe. Z’s 
moral crisis and need to write, “A 
need my comrades/ would scoff av if 
they knew, scoff/ in our own tongue”, 
leads hint to adopt a language which 
“moves differently/ in my mouth". 
Through his poetry he can recapture 
his childhood on a farm and question 
the ideas by which he has lived. 
Having been "consecrated/ to correct 
economics”, the "bright pupil" has 
only a "dull eye" and has not added "a 
cubit/ ... to my stature". He 
discovers that “the heart has grown up 
twice/ faithless atheist", and continues; 


Materialism & History 
are not enough 
I want more I want more 
the hungry heart 

The idea of this sequence is 
fascinating. Clearly, Z is in many ways 
an archetypal poet, for whom 
language constitutes a world, but he is 
given sufficient reality to ensure that 
nis poems compose more than an 
aesthetic tract. He has a defiant pride 
in his art, and a persuasive foreignness 
when he says of Britain 

A house divided 

against itself 

— eyes already 

clogged with coin — 

does not need Samson 

Hyland makes us believe that this 

judgment on himself and on his 

surroundings has been earned. 

Ir is therefore ail the more 
disappointing not to be impressed by 
these poems as poems. The language 


for brightness is kept just this side of 
the crudely explicit. Adkins is 


relaxes: his excessive use of 

enjambement makes us restless, while 




the meanings he perceives are held in 
an expressive balance. 

The trouble is that that balance is 
rarely achieved. Too often the 
knowing adult crowds out the “wide- 
eyed” childishness, from which the 
poems would benefit. In “The Word”, 
for example, his child's “dal da! da!” 
Is interpreted as “It is! It isl I ami”, 

the woods around us, 
shuddering green canopy, 
ripped through by the word. 

Again the idea of a poem and not the 
thing itself. Adkins's poetiy is entirety 
lacking in verbal excitement; it 
conveys a socialist realism which may 
be morally honourable and at times 
moving, but which never risks 
complete commitment to a unique and 


does not always feel as new as necessar y f orm 0 f either metre or 

it should, and is sometimes extra- i aneuflfl / 

ordinarily uneven. “Watch, listen & 8 ' ....... 

to the audience/ collate/ designate/ When Geoffrey Adkins is a lounst 
transmit/ adrenalin/ instinct/ the he sees politics: it is very hard to make 


poem ends, and the fact that we are 
tempted to ask “So what?” is the fault 
of the poet’s earnestness. His own 
line, “Lofty, nutty”, describes this 
very expensive book rather well. 

The bombast of Cavnlicro’s poems, 
however, is no more unlikcabtc than 
the tittering complacency of Roger 
McGough’s. “Where once/ 1 used to/ 
scintillate/ now I sin / till ten/ past 
three”, indeed: the coming of age and 
the weariness of the flesh serve only to 
remind us that McGough's real place 
is in the cosily inane world of Posy 
Simmonds. All the good causes are 
here- love, poetry, vegetarianism and 
a cynicism about the values of high 
culture; the incoherence of believing 
in both the second and the fourth is 
amply displayed by these verses. 

A good example is the final pair of 


poems “Rabbit in Mixer Survivtf 
and Happy Ending" . ThTffi . 
based on a Daily Telegraph ZJ 
about a rabbit which fell intoicS 
mixer. The rabbit is begged bvm? 4 
rabbits to tell the sEfe 
adventurer smiled/ And ws«d, 
wrinkled puw : * 

Near-blind oyes began to Hoad 
As the part that doesn't age 
Drifted back to bunnyhood. 

Sndly, lie is being victimized, and tfc 
is “a game they played/ Gnu 
crueller with each year": 

“Poor old GrandBd" they tittered 
As they one by one withdrew 
“He’s told it all so often 
He now believes it's true." 

Seen as "the old campagBii! 
Imprisoned in his tale", the taUi 
takes on a pathetic dignity asweseei 
man with a gun approaching. Ik 
“Happy Ending" is that the mania 
come out to commit suicide, lihul 
that a poet should so childishly deslMj 
the simple effects of which t* i 
capable. ‘ 


head gathers intelligence" runs one out what Glen Cavaliero sees. “At 
stanza, dully ungrammatical; “The Guisborough Priory" he remembers 


face knows nothing/ the heart knows 
something else" runs the next, 
teasingly aphoristic. 

Geoffrey Adkins is a much more 
straightforward writer , whose subject- 
matter is largely autobiographical. 
Sometimes his work is defaced by 
sentimentality about class - "London 
smart-arses” is a phrase that really 
doesn’t say very much - but at its best 
it has a convincing objectivity. 
“Boscobel House" shows the poet’s 


“a (rue gardener/ bent on growth/ like 
this concluded/ arch of order": this is 
clear enough, but somehow pointless. 
The old symbols are shuffled around, 
but they draw do life from the 
exercise. The most inventive poem in 
the book is about writer’s block. In it, 
Cavaliero says of poets “Oh, we shall 
be bottled, stood/ as a few/ rounds by 
the eventually thirsty, found/ to be 
what they’re after!” and advises his 
compeer to “Sweat this out./ Let the 
eooa star tan you,/ Lofty, nuttv/ as a 


Settling for safety 


royalist rout at Worcester". “We’re 
the only visitors", and “1 year old 

Jessie" *’diE5 at the star-headed floor m,na * Pcrna P s wnal ne seel 18 cullure> 

Certainly, his poems are very self- 
consciously poetic. Cavaliero never 


Jessie” “digs at the star-headed floor 
nails/ for the sunken glint of 
privilege". The magpie infant's greed 


Michael Hofmann 

Robin Fulton 

Fields of Focus 

72pp. Anvil Press. 0.50. • 

0 85646 081 8 • 

RonButlin 

The Exquisite Instrument: Imitations 
from the Chinese 

29pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press. 
£5 (paperback, £2.50)’. 

0 907540 13 9 

Sebastian Barker 

A Ftre in the Rain 

145pp. Martin Brian and CTKeefe. 

£3.95. 

0 856162 51 5 


improbable humour; there are odd, with my talk of white Jade and purity. I 
anarchic interjections like “I guess”. It , . , really believe 

must lake a peculiar brain to write, in a crow carries the evening sub home on 

° nd y ellow dusk d ™ darkness out from 


peculiar Drams asleep." cor- 
respondingly there is a handful of. 
more interesting ppems. “Hurrying In 
Spring]' is a fine piece of neurasthenia, 
and “Revelations” Is a powerful poem 
about the end of it all. Both of them 
work’ because, for. a change, Fulton 
shows and. makes us believe that he is 
actually in the grip of the things he Is 
writing about. 

Ron Butlin seems to be expecting 


Cor- 
andfal of. 


the black 

of a bat's wing - though I’m very 
surprised when someone agrees. 

Furthermore, the main drive of his 
writing is to present his own distinct 
personality - the opposite of Butlin’s 
eighth-century poets, whose strength is 
immediacy untrammelled by ego, the 
artistic embellishment of universal 
predicaments, the isolation of . pure 
feeling at the convergence of 


trouble for his new ^ook , The Exquisite autobiography and fiction. 

Instrument. For a start, he Has called • For a book of poems, Sebastian 
its contents “Imitations from the Barker’s A Fire In the Rain is 
Chinese - tbongh no doubt he is uncommonly long. The work of two 
aware that the label did little to project ; years in which Barker has been Writer- 
the last user of the ‘imitations* label, Jn-Residence at Bracknell New Town 
Robert Lowell, from criticism. He j n Berkshire, It is a poetic diary whose 
feels moved to insist in his blurb that p | 6t j s Barker’s “adaptation to an alien 
his poems are no evasion of the environment". His employers and the 
harshness of contemporary- reality". i oca i people about whom he writes 
He protests too much. I for one would have cause to be pleased with his 
gladly spend the evening of mv life productivity and the eulogistic drift of 

his work. He has made (tne Bracknell 
Literary) “Festival" one of the sections 



’ i ' S : 

f J 1. 


; 


In Fields of Focus, the international, Jjk P°. ems are “ no evasion of the 
modestly portentous style of the 1960s harshness of contemporary reality", 
is alive and well. Robin Fuiton’s He protests too much. ! for one would 
version of it ranges from the 8'®% spend the evening of my life 
unexceptionable to the trite. The fading chmolseria. 
poems are neither fun nor hard work, His selection is another matter, for 
but yield a sober, moderate pleasure, he has, Included among his seventeen 
, .They spent more .like backgrounds for poems- six items by .Wen-J-tp ^.a 


possible !; poem? .'• than'- I 
■ • ’ ?; artefacts in their own right 
M PCdplP like me/plunderina ; 


Though. 


Dick Davis 

Michael Cullup 
R eading Geographies 
63pp. Manchester: Carcanet New 
Press. £3.25. 

0 85 635 429 5 

Keith Chandler 
K elt’s Rebellion and other poems 
59pp. Manchester: Carcanet New 
Press. £3.25. 

0 85635 277 2 

Though Reading Geographies is 
Michael Cullup’s first book, his is not 
a young man's poetry: he writes of a 
personified Sloth ‘‘Disabused of 
fancies / And the grandiose / He 
changed nothing” and we believe him 

- he is, In the words of another poem , 
“the corrupted figure who became / 
Emperor ol habit, the creature with a 
pipe”. "Disabused" and “corrupted" 

- the poet wavers between seeing his 
middle ace as the clear-eyed rejection 
of illusion, and the betrayal of 
youthful hope and energy: his 
quietism Is willed but tinged with self- 
contempt. In the typical “A Sense of 
Style” he begins 

Those of us who've plnycd It sufc for 

years 

Can afford to be omusod nt Wall 
Whitman 

but ends with the admission that the 
"we" well understand 
That Walt Whitman will be rend aloud 
Long after our private Uvea have been 
forgotten 

By hypocrites without a sense of style. 
The poem has hovered between 
rejecting and endorsing Whitman (or 
at least rejecting Jhose who would 
reject him), and the last line appears 
finally to decide the issue. But which 
way? ts lt better to he quite forgotten 
or remembered by "hypocrites 
without a sense of style”? And are wo 
- who do willv-nilly remember 
Whitman - numbered among the 
. hypocrites? .The anger and ambiguity 
are .not" a confusion out a summing-up 
:. : of the, ■ . poet's * . unresolved and 
\ .tontradletOTy perceptions. ' 

.'•* Cullup . is a poet of boredom, 
incpnveoiencc, compromise and let- 
down; throughout the book we feel 
■■ the tension between an earlier and a' 


much in their clipped, deewt 
rhythms as in the vouW*] 
employed or the incidents recotntei 
Their tone has a curmud^ 
undeceived, deliberate Isa <J 
resonance about it that can recaDBc 
verse of C. H. Sisson or Geoftt) 
Grigson; it is not the knowing 
the danay but the self-awarebad 
one on whom - in G reville's phnse- 
“the black ox hath trod". 

The poems are not all gloom id 


refusing the answering gesture 44 
would confirm the poet s taj® 
and worth), but the poems area™ 
from mawkishness and W 
by irony. The laughter injgj 
like “Porridge" (boredom. W* 
evoked by the Image orM 
"old shagged cat. . . . A i» JJ 
and mange"), "Sleeping AoN 
Orientals” and “Ruined Awto 
have an unnervlngly sour edge ww 
it is laughter nevertheless. 

It would be perveisc tog 
glittering metaphors, or 
rhetoric from a poet °* JnS 
evident preoccupations; 
Cullup clearly doubts 
approves of the acaudiiomj 

and has nmde itself i 
very murky corners of IW 

Keith Chandler’s W 
more obviously a fi fSl - c y 
Cullup’s book; spmej Wg# 
betray an uncertatotyjfw^^ 
or two have an nb of thepj^ 
about them, being ^25i 

suggests that 


by those poems promp^ y ; $ 

“ ttrtS? SA 


bV ... 


of what he might 


ill B * Jj ’ ^ ^ ^ Ip" ’ 


Something Impossible”, recounts a 
imple inciqept that is like a metaphor 
or thedornirtaijt feeling of the book; a 
hi Id. throws, a ball over a wall, and 
iraits-ln vdin to hear it land or bounce. 


r to call his name, 
fesponge and the 
l own unanswered 
ifis are dense with 


structioi?: bul L th ?Jf»h 
that he I, 

ss s^Si 


i . .VUIruTfAnDK* 1 t 

well-written l pw. 


hieroic couplets 
District Surveyor W WJ 
' allowed a toopw' 
own good and becom J 

“Soft Fruit’’ 


mother’s grrep^Sj; 


™ scourge, ot simple «asrence. trb poeriis are dense with county. uiano ( *. - 

“ 38 lh°ugh she were a ^attia , Jhia taste qf disillusion and foiled memorable q«W • 

■ a taa(e. that - inheres ,as, Impo^unaie care-a^ . 
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Social theorists have long been 
concerned with the question of what 
defines the societies in which we live as 
distinctively modern. What are 1 the key 
features which differentiate the 


“developed" societies of Europe and 
North America from their historical 


iredecessors, as well as from those 
orms of social organization which 
tavc persisted elsewhere in the world? 


have persisted elsewhere in the world? 
Among the classical social theorists it 
was above all Max Weber who 
addressed himself directly to this 


question. In his celebrated study of The 
Protestant Elhlc and the Spirit of 


Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, and in his detailed 
investigations of the great religions of 
the world, Weber sought to identity 
some of the characteristics peculiar to 
Western civilization. He called 
attention, for example, to the 
development of natural science and its 
institutionalization in the universities; 
(o the formation and separation of a 
capitalist economy and a bureaucratic 
stale administration; and to the 
emergence of a methodical conduct of 
life directed to calculation and 
personal gain. 

Weber placed particular emphasis 
on the latter characteristic, for he 

• -regarded the transformation in the 
aims or orientations of action as a 
crucial factor in the rise of capitalism. 
The forms qf -Protestantism which 
appeared in ‘ the sixteenth and 
.seventeenth centuries called for a 
change of attitude and thereby enabled 
- individuals, in the name of a religious 
ethic, to engage in restless worldly 
acljviiy. Once the system of capitalistic 
activity had been established, it could 
dispense with the religious conditions 
that originally made it possible. 
Capitalism, dynamic and victorious, 
acquired an autonomy of its own; 
together with the expansion of state 
administration* it led to the progressive 
rationalization” of action domains, 

• to (he progressive assimilation 
w all types of action to a model in 
wuich the actor is concerned to 
calculate the most suitable means for 
tne attainment of specific ends or 

Webe f 8 prognosis for the future 
ot those, societies overturned by such 
developments was largely pessimistic: 
Specialists without spirit, sensualists 
. without heart; this nudity imagines that 
•t has attained a level of civilization 
never before achieved;” 


evty 1920s the writings of 
r#S£? r had a sobering effect on 
™ISSl form * of Marxist thought. The 
JfiyF • advanced • capitalist 
^rioucs to stifle and absorb forces of 
fflwyton, at well da- the appearance 
^Oppresiiye rdglmes in societies 


Reaching an understanding 
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Europe - has been increasingly 
restricted by the growth of large- 
scale economic and administrative 
organizations. These organizations can 
be understood as systems of goal- 
directed action, and tneir growth seen 
as a type of rationalization which 
threatens to overrun cveiy sphere of 
Ufe, disrupting patterns of interaction 
and stifling processes of com- 
munication, ouch is the central theme 
of Habermas's most recent work, 
77ieo»re des kommunikativen 
Handelns, a substantial two-volume 
study that displays nil of the rigour and 
systematicity, the vision and 
originality, which have justly earned 
him the reputation of being the 


John B. Thompson 


ft t-JV; 
!l 


According to Habermns,_ ut least becomes potcntinlly more dependent 
tnree distinguishable vnlidity-cliiims on the lines of inquiry opened up hy the 
are raised with the utterance of speech- validity basis of speech. 


acts.. A speaker may raise the claim 
that the statement made is true-, that 


validity basis of speech. 

The i wo paths of rationalization are 


the speech-act is correct in terms of the f 101, how«^ver f unconnected: and it is in 


claims and distinguishes several object 
domains, is the result of processes of 
rationalization; it contrasts markedly 
with the “mythical thought" studied by 


il 


prevailing normative context; and that of lhcir intersection that one can, 

’ Habermas contends, understand some 


iiuthrupologisis such as Claude Levi- 
Strau&s. Habermas is not content. 


the intention of the speaker is as it is «^rm:« conienas. iinaeistanu some 

of the traitsand tensionsof the modern 


expressed, that is, that the speaker is pro ,.r, •. e . 

sincere in what he or she says. In raising f-c a ’ ral, onahzation of the 

these claims the speaker takes up 'fc-worid increases the potential for 
relations to any of three object s 7 m - bD , f re F rc ^ uct, on to the 

domains or. -worlds", with regj ,o [&■ “J&J" 


Strauss. Habermas is not content, 
however, with contrasting the modem 
and mythical forms of thought. He 
wishes to ascribe a certain universality 
to the modern form of understanding, 
to defend what he regards as "the 




Which a Claim can be' SSsSS h v « ,ime il allows for f « rlher 8 rowth the 
S'™ 3 2“ ffiLE e S5S a l b R.5 complexity of systems whfch react hack 


justified claim to universality on be- 
half of the rationality that sained 


hearer the obiective world as the complexity ot systems which react back 
totality of entities about which true 


originality, which have justly earned statements are possible; the social ' ' Th , s w J? Ht 

htm the reputation of being the world as the totality of legitimately c o loniZBtlon f of life- 

foremost social and political thinker in regulated interpersonal relations: and ^ or l d The Presses of material 


Germany today. 


While Habermas accepts the 
importance of Weber’s theory of 
rationalization for understanding the 
development of Western societies, he 
believes that this theory must be 
revised considerably. To begin with, 
one must take account of two 
theoretical “shifts" which occurred in 
philosophy and social science sub- 
sequent to Weber and to those early 
"critical theorists" influenced by him. 


-critical tneqnsts ' influenced by him. 
The first shift is from a teleological 


me nrsi smrt is irom a teleological 
concept of action - that is, from 
viewing action as the successful pursuit 
of an agent’s aims or desires - to a 
concept of communicative action, 
which emphasizes the interaction in 
which two or more subjects seek to 
reach an understanding concerning 
their shared situation. Underlying this 
first shift is the transition from a 
philosophy centred on the conscious 


subject to a philosophy preoccupied 
with language, a transition which 


asa ffsssys ^on 

SbtMdTffi th€ economic and administrative 
privileged access Not alfrf these systems, giving rise to crises which “can 

, v hc » s u f 

“'t°d S SfiSPJff p !,? c -produ“erio„ of the JUSft 

SE ,“ f es ^izSn„ C 'Sc“ s , ibcrLs' n de r 

d iX an on acc K. -sfe^as 

com manlfc r exnm reco gnfzes that Marx’s nnaiysis cannot 
claim to correctness and the relation to jjJJL 

ilalisL " societies p q p these 

™b.t.in. al ,haT°ihh ever, ESSE Sef ha S a*uncdn m«j“r 

S ^ in attempting to control the 
H t i nr m m^r H confl tets and crises stemming from the 
TS SSS"™ economic sphere. Hcncc the basic 
l!^celwiv r«u2c S / U JiS?’- th -ffi ke , tensions that characterize our societies 

toda y are not mani feste d directly in l he 
h form ° r c,ass conflict, but rather are 
validity basis of speech. displaced on to those points of 

In everyday interaction we seldom friction where the economic and 
pursue the fines of inquiry rendered administrative systems impinge upon 
possible by the presupposed validity- ‘he life-world. New conflicts arise in 
claims. We take it for granted that the the spheres of cultural reproduction 


half of the rationality that gained 
expression in the modern under- 
standingof the world". There is a touch 
of paradox about this attempt to 
defend such a claim at a time when so 
many modern thinkers arc busy 
dismantling it. And indeed, the 
considerations which Habermas 
adduces in this regnrd are not 
altogether convincing. He leans 
heavily on the contributions of 
“reconstructive sciences", like the 
developmental psychology of Piaget, 
since he believes that Inc claim to 
universality cannot be defended in o 
purely philosophical way. But this 
appeal (o Piaget, this unhesitating 
projection of cognitive stages, of 
development on to the history of 
wortd-views, will leave luany doubts in 
the minds of readers who arc less sure 
that they have approached the pinnacle 
of the phylogenetic scale. 

Il would be one-sided to assess 
Habermas's work In conceptual nnd 
theoretical terms without appreci- 
ating its significance as a 
Gcgen wartsdiagnoso , an analysis of the 
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present day. The way in which 
Habermas uses his framework to 


should be followed through, Habermas 
argues, by a critical reappraisal of 
“linguistic philosophy''. 


claims are satisfied, or could be and social integration, new groups 
satisfied, and thus share with our n PP ear which protest against the 
participants in interaction a common uncontrolled growth of system 
a common complexity. From this perspective one 
J". The life- can appreciate the significance of 


The second theoretical shift is from a 
critique of instrumental reason to a 
critique of functionalist reason’, for it is 
in the writings pf sociaj. theorist s whq 
have espoused some form of 
’’functionalism" or “functionalist 
systems theory", such as Talcott 


set of convictions, a 
Lebenswelt or “life-world 


Habermas uses his framework to 
interpret contemporary social 
processes is illuminating nnd highly 
suggestive. Nevertheless, for those 
who live in the industrial societies of 


The life- 


world of a society or social group P°P u tef movements advocating 


today, the analysis offered may seem 
somewhat nnrrow and out or date. 


preserves and transmits the 
interpretative work of preceding 


ecology and peace * sucli as the 
“Greens" in Germany or the CND in 


creates a 'symbolic Britain.. Such-movements indicate,, in. 
. within which cultural Habermas s view that the major 


space, as it were 


or “functionalist tradition, social integration and 
such as Talcott personal identity are sustained and 


systems tueoiy , such as Talcott personal identity are sustained and soaerres nave io i 
Parsons and Niklas Lubmann , that one reproduced. These forms of “symbolic destructive conseqt 
can find both a key td analysing the reproduction" must bo distinguished growth growth \ 
processes of rationalization and the from the processes whereby societies s, [® n “ 
limits of a purely formal or produce the! goods anq services '^•wVwCn lhe ran 

-..~k r life^wor d. has becon 


‘objectivistic’ 1 


ipproach 

processes. It is on tne basis of these two their members. The latter processes 

1I.IA. |L.1 1>:_ i 1 J I_ \ • r 


necessary for the material welfare of 


problems facing advanced industrial 
societies have to do with the self- 
destructive consequences of system 
growth - a growth which threatens to 
silence that potential for reflection 
which; -with tne rationalization of. the 
life-world, has become accessible to us. 


somewhat nnrrow and out ot date. 
With unemployment at unprecedented 
levels and still climbing, .with 
fluctuating interest rates and low 
-demand- pushing -many-businesser'td 
the wall, the notion that tensions 
stemming from the productive sphere 
are managed by the state and displaced 




into other domains appears to require 
more qualifications than it may -have 


shifts that Habermas defines his task: can be conceptualized in terms of 


that of elaborating a theoretical “functional systems” which co- 
framework which demonstrates the .ordinate Actions around specific 


interconnections of communicative mechanisms or “media”. In capitalist 
action and social systems, while at the societies the most important example 
same time providing a basis for of such systems is the market, where 

i .il ' 4 L* » .1 ..4 a ■ *s 1 


In the 1,200 pages of ThtOrie des 
kommunikativen Handelns Habermas 
develops 1 these arguments with a 
philosophical rigour., and .historical 
depth that can hardly.be conveyed in 


depth that can hardly.be conveyed in 
the space of a short ’review. Yet the 


comprehending the tensions and the actions of individuals are co-_ 
tendencies, the conflicts, crises and ordinated around the medium of 
potentialities, of the modern era. money. The slate administration may 
_ , , . . . also • be regarded as a functional 

In formulating the concept of system, organized In this case around 
communicative action, Habermas the medium of power. -. 


preceding;, paragraphs provide 
sufficient content for considering 
several obfections that may be levelled 


wishes to draw attention to what he 


calls “the validity basis of speech”. The distinction between system and Trln 

Speaking is a way of acting: this was life-world, and the link between the gj® J* ^ ?!!.!£ ri? 1 ” Hriemus 
already stressed by J. L. Austin and life-world and the concept of ordmaty speech-act _ Habermas 

others* Habermas is interested, not so communicative action, provide : daiml* thefr 

much in the particular acts one can Habermas with the .theoretical means but 

perform with specific utterances, blit to. reformulate Weber’s theory, of - 

patkar in the opn nmi nrpoimnrttlf inns' mtinnalizfltion. One must distimmish. aiso-ine assumpuon tnat tnese vanaiiy- 


severql objections that may be levelled 
against Habermas's approach. .Whjle 
the concept of communicative action Is 
of great interest, one may doubt 
whether it can bear the enormous 
theoretical burden which is placed 
upon it. Within the utterance of an 
ordinary speech-act Habermas 


needed a decade ago. - Moreover “a” 
society, .perhaps “aV nation-state, 
remains the plena de louche of 
- Habermas's account. Nowhere does he 
.consider in detail the internafionai 
system of nation-states, the multi- 
national alliances which profoundly, 
.affect economic development., and ■ 
threaten one another's survival wi(h" 
the accumulated means of waging war. 
it is at best incomplete lo interpret the 
conflicts and protest movements ofouj 
societies from within a.framework that 
fillers out the confrontation of nation- . 
states and the politics of mass ■ 
destruction. 




fir::? 


Whatever limitations there may be 
to Habermas’s approach, there 1 can 
be na doubt that Theorie des 
kommunikativen Handelns represents 


a major contribution to contemporary 
social theory. Not only does it' provide 


rather in the general presuppositions rationalization. One must distinguish, WJJF mndJ 1 »nrii -j£ 

that we mS ta'^Sg and argues Habermas between two,. ^uS^roiSSes o 

afgumenfation ^which tSke fomi 2 


an expression the speaker makes an in principle complementary, although., ^fumentanon 

v^rh^h a ticisni . S$e 


argumentation which take form jn 
specific types of discourse i , and 
might wqll be surprised 


-‘he banner . of ; socialism, 

thJSS ? s'ujJjjoft' to Weber’s 

'mSSiiIrt aod ‘° its 
PoetmiStiQ^. proenosis. ; The ' final 


social theory. Not only does if provide 
a compelling critique of some of the . 
main perspectives in twentieth-century 
philosophy and social science, but it 
also presents a systematic synthesis of 
many, of the themes which have- 
preoccupied . Habermas for . thirty 


making an oner r or. uw i« ^ P n natiis ‘of correctness - let alone "theoretical” 

ss tfssysssn; asaSKs-jS? -aassesssasis 

SSSSKS 

attendant must give some. reasons or thus the trensltfon tom trigonal to "**g**£ 


r~»iuMsnQ prognosis. T^e ' final 
dr ^ n Us K t0 ■& “to Of reflection was 
JthilL J94IM. ^by some members 

■82f SJSS 1 FrahSirt School. Thus 
1 ■ B M prkhe i m - cr » Thepdor, 1 Adorno 
- and JSffW to see thoperyasive 
-TdSSfiW- ^"^Cfslble spread Of 
; JSSS^Sr f c P or ?‘‘ as the very 
Trepressiori. Marx's 
' coA Jr» nce '' * n v k the emancipatory 
expanding fpraS of 
.^^forLWas aba^ohedf . : : 

iWdhiri 08 ^^ ^background of this 

: ^ of Marxist 

ofTE i bne caa reconstruct some 
'* .the work of 

Since his 'earliest 
; E ^5 ^eeh conceded 

PP here 




act, for example by pointing out that - 
the plane will soon be tanding aqd that : 


out that expansion of markets organized 
and that : around tlje medium of money. The 


the safety regulations stipulate no rationalization and life-worlds, on the 
smoking at surii a time. The validity- other hand., can be characterized in 
claim raised with a speech-act is thus ■ terms rot Mb i the separation of sohew 


among friends, orih any number oft ne 
practices , ..that. . constitute, - the 
cornmunlfcative texture of everyday : 
life. Hsbefntas has a response to this 
lirie Of criticism, but the rpader will 
iniemnuy -.wiiMiwiwu ww s r t ~ j Hnvflnnmrnr nf leftnl doubtlbss be dissatisfied .witli the 

3!4 motivate a-hearer to accept Habermas citlls, following Piaget; a- . h H part o HahermHs’s viewlh^tthe ■ 
hts sneecti-act offer”; . writes . “post-conventional” pattern of Conflict ;; toll impHcpIions of : .cqnifhutllcatlvc - 

. SpCCWi * ' . . .....ma YfltfnnnlijjiHnn nf thft- n^tinii nrA riot mnnife'il R.VfiHnvhlil'fi . 


bibliography compiled by Rend 
Gflrtzen, who lists some 250 
publications by Habermas and nearly a 
thousand items of secondary literature. 
This bibliography is a remarkable 
testimony to the productivity of, and 
public acclaim accorded to, an author 
wfrp has consistently and courageously 
defended the value of open .argument 
anti debate. 
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In: The New Working Class? While- 
Collar Workers and their Organiza- 
‘lions: A Reader (285pp. Macmillan.- 
£20. paperback £7.95. (f 333 27283 8)- 
Ribnard Hyman and Robert Price have 
assembled ■ Slgniflchnt coritributforis 
from The literature^ of this subject!'. 
Ptipers are grouped under eleven head- 
fogs that Include "Technicians iri Modr- 
ern «* Capitalism", "The Search for 
Theory: . Synthesis Of DissOnanCe?"; 
!THe ISariy History of White-Collar 


|... Vs- W- 1 .•(!:. 


conrindae grouods whichwould stand the traditional assumptions ; . and •' Ib-thd pdujgf of wefol evoiutiqh ; .m. 
un to the hearer’s Criticism of the convictions upon which Interaction .mwierft u^Pre M ptJbp ftotUi, 
•» /'-i l - restL so that symbolic reproduction which 'recognizes dmerertt vafidlty- 


:! » 

iiM 


centuty. validity-claim. 


restf, so; that symbolic reproductfon which '-recognizes different '• validity:- dra and Attitudes to, Trade ynions’’.' 
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The poetry of piety 


C. H. Sisson 

C. A. Pat rides (Editor) 

George Herbert: The Critical 
Heritage 

390pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£25. 

0 7100 9240 7 


Herhert He is well read and tells us happiest in the course” of his own life, points out, was font to many renders 
that ‘“Dante aff^es^ better matter wfare moving into an aura of ^Herbert emerged, .as a proper 
then words" - which shows how nineteenth-century religiosity. George Victonan -though it is rather add to 
greater poets than Herbert have sunk Eliot misquotes Herbert and spoils tne talk of The Temple being converted 
from critical comprehension in their rhythm. James Montgomery, a prolific into! i of 
time; he also makes the good point that writer of verse among which only the editing matter . A. C. Benson. 


It says something about current 
academic practice that Routledge and 
Kegan Paul succeed in marketing, 
under the title of the Critical Heritage 


Tdolize some silly ^rnfcli’woman into doubt" he could not stomach the ekboratton °n r «s?on‘ ?, °and a \cble ! s 
a footes Paradise of self admiration", familiar style and the unfamiliar ideas, srty of compression and KcMe 
Seventeenth-century criticism comes The Temple of the nineteenth century 'indefinite gnrruuty, a tendency to 
alive for Patrides with what he is really The Christian Year, and the diverge on side issues, a vapid 
calls Dryden’s “explicitly pejorative difference between the two books displacement of language . 
allusion to Herbert’s mode of marks the decline in theological 


allusion to Herbert’s mode of marks the decline m tneoiogicai 

articulation" when he banishes intelligence and sensibility, as well asm Patrides limits himself to the first 

Shadwell to “some peaceful! Province the general use of theological third of the twentieth century; the last 

in Acrostick Land, but too much conceptions. Keble puts in a good word extract is dated 1936. It cannot be snld 


Series, bundles of criticism of writers 
who have hardly had time to collect a 
heritage of Any kind. However useful it 
may be to have compendia of what has 
been said about Eliot, Pound, Joyce, 
Forster. William Carlos. Williams, 
Beckett, Nabokov or even George 
Orwell - and here, if not before, one’s 
confidence begins to sag a bit - all they 
can contain is near-contemporary 
appreciations on which the irony of 
time has barely begun to nlay. with 
George Herbert (1593-1635) the case 


knew already. More significant deepest subjects” instead of having though Dowden does quote Sir John 

evidence of the reception of Herbert’s “sought them purposely" - a good Coleridge’s sensible remark thnt “if 

verse towards the end of the century is point, if one ,Ua *»-- — A ~ — — «-»i— »»•«« 


understands 


Herbert’s words are sometimes hard, 


ev the collection of thirty-two poems into implications in a sense the opposite of you may at least be sure that they 
lf y a hymn-book, in 1697, and the Keble’s; for him the result of Herbert's always have a meaning" - which is 
oY charming “Youth’s Alphabet: or, method was “inappropriate, not to say really the discovery, if you call it a 


time has barely begun to nlay. with HerDert s morals , wnicn ra 
George Herbert (1593-1633) the case calls “doggerel . 
is quite different. C. A. Patrides has The eighteenth century opens > 
had four centuries to draw on, and he flourish with Joseph Addison, 
has wisely restricted the twentieth merely fashionable man, explaini 


Alphabet: or, method was “inappropriate, not to say really the discovery, if you call il 
which Patrides chilling and repellent . Patrides is right discovery, of the twentieth century. 

to see ecclesiastical designs in the Clutton-Brock comes up with tne 
enswitha frequent republicalion of Herbert observation that Herbert’s thought "is 
son that ' n lh « nineteenth century, but he less oid-fashioried than that of most of 
ilain'ing in does not indicate that the theological the poets of the eighteenth or even the 
if the best revival of the period was accompanied nineteenth century". We are in the 
v that the by a mass ^ ve reprinting of older litera- world of Grierson and ultimately of 
(ate H is ture - the Parker Society’s reprints, Eliot, though we have still the 


century to less than eighty pages and the Spectator that the taste of the best r ev|val or tne period was accompamea nineteenth century . 
the nineteenth century to little over a people has changed in a way that the ty a massive reprinting of older litera- world of Grierson ani 
hundred, so enabling himself to give town may not yet appreciate. It is ‘ure “ “\ e Parker Society s reprints, Eliot, though we 1 
almost comprehensive coverage (o thirty years after Dryden’s crack, and the works of Hooker, Cranraer, bumbling Basil de Sell 


almost comprehensive coverage to 
what comes before that. We thus have 
matter for a study not only of the ups 
and downs of a reputation but of 
changes in approach to the poetry and 
indeed in critical habits at large. 

The matter from the seventeenth 
century is hardly literary-critical at all, 
in any of the ways in which that term is 
now understood. It starts with a mere 


thirty years after Dryden’s crack, and ‘he works of Hooker, Cranraer, bumbling Basil de Selincourt in, I am 
that is about the time that such things Andrewes, Bramhall mid many more, afraid, this very journal (TL5, March 2 
still take. “This fashion of false wit t0 the enrichment of the sensibility of 19331. The selection concludes with an 


in particular may be met with the twentieth as well as of the excellent extract from Austin Warren 
among Mr Herbert’s Poems." Then nineteenth century. Pickering to in the American Review. Warren 
comes an awful exhibit in the form of whose edition of Herbert Patrides invokes Wtlham Law, showing a sense 
an extract from a "considerable draws attention, also brought out of the traditions essential for an 
manuscript", happily unpublished, by editions of Jeremy Taylor and Fuller, understanding of Herbert. He notes 
one George Rvley, of whom nothing There is no separating the revival of Herbert’s fondness for “homely 


labouring people’, he mi ^ 
analogies us they would und«J 
He remarks that “his wC 
structure is that of the English 
... His syntax rarely admits invS, 
or nny other mode of mZ 
dislocation; his sentence structK 
that of good conversation - tw 

firm, yet supple and easy."It kt55 

of critical summaries. 

Throughout the centuries o( the 
“heritage’', Herbert refuses to 
disappear behind his poems, perhaa 
because he moves so small a 
from the centre of his own mind.Tfc 
general question this volume ruses b 
indeed whether there is such a thaia 
"poetry os poetry". What wouMum 
be? If poets say anything^ in fact Diet 
have human speech, like the rest oftk 
world, there is no unwinding Herbert 
from the cocoon of meaning wraiwd 
about him, or of understanding Ma 
except as part of the literature d 
Anglicanism, now. treated ntt 
contempt by those who ore supposed 
be its guardians. There is a seme is 
which a religion is a literature, or at 
least cannot exist without one. For tit 
literary critic - and for that m 
important character, the reader -m 
older literature can survive only so h 
as the past remains alive, and tta 
means having some sense of b 
religion. What was said about Hotel 
in tne seventeenth century, bomm 
injudicious in the light of ovodth 
critical theory, is more important tku 


in anv of the in which that term is one George Ryfey. of whom nothing 1 wre is no separating tne rev vaJ o Herbert’s fondness for "homely 
SJJ? underSoocTlt ^sTarts with * known except this melancholy The Temple Jrom the theological analogies and illustrations" and that 

c°dh«ime of^rUs between friend^- monument, which comprises “.labor- movements. The danger, as PatrTdes “when writing for himself, not for 

Donned lines to Herbert, sent with one a ‘ c annotations" on The Temple, 1 • • a • 

ofhisseals“of the Anchor and Christ”, «\e actual meaning of which “was I JOtl (TPTAl 1C Hi C 1 1 1 Tl r*T1 HTTC 

and Herbert’s reply. Next comes dee, "ed to require explication in JL-/ dll t; Wl UO LliO I U.1JV llUllo 

R.iivhn >e Hiuirftrtinn tit hit c n depth". 1 recommend a posthumous C7 J 


Finally, it must be pointed out to 
for £25 the purchaser will get onhi 
reproduction From edited typescript, 
more like a thesis than a Book. 


of his seals “of the Anchor and Christ” , * he meaning* of which “was 

and Herbert’s reply. Next comes dee, "« d , to require explication in 
Bacon’s dedication of his Psalmes, a £-pth . I recommend a posthumous 
nnlil* return for Hnrhnrt’s chnre in PhD for this author. In 1725 there Ore 


polite return for Herbert’s share in ItJ r mis auinor. in l ro i mere are 

translating The Advancement of s,d ' som ® verses from John Reynolds, David NokcS 

Learning into Latin and perhaps with "a moderate dissenting minister , 

^r^& th to H 'n™kl' S ^i« S&SL ’and’ in". Jeremv Treglown (Editor) 


. 1 . IV L- t W , J tatuMaW YT.rK.r* onri opi™ 01 Will IVCCQnHJUHraUOUS l 

piety, for neither of which the former «®™ eei1 Heroert and the opportunist Chester 
Lord ChanceUor was himself famous. Christopher Harvey who ihad long ago f11 

Then we come to Nicholas Ferrar and managed to get his verse bound up with UWpp. Oxford. Blackwell. £14. 

Herbert’s. That seems to me evidence 0 631 12897 


witn mm to tne point wtuch nas »«■» wuijiunwcriucnw 

exercised Professor Patrides most, in continuing life of a. kind, even 
making his collection, that of an though Reynolds regrettably regarded 
“ulterior motive” standing in the way Herbert as a saint. Patrides makes an 
of ' what he regards as the proper interesting allusion to Dr Johnson and 
appreciation of tne “pdetry as poetry”. In the same breath that he tells us that 
People will regard Mr Herbert as holy, th«re are seventy-eight references to 
and Tiie Temple as an aid to devotion. Herbert in the Dictionary exclaims: 
Tt is no good expecting anything better How, fortunate for Johnspn that no 
from Nicholas rerrar, who was busy at s*?ond hand :* reports of his views 


from Nicholas Ferrar, who was busy at n “ nu ; noma or ms views 

Little Gidding with similar concerns ®” stl , He would have made a fool of 


achievement of both men, he argues, is 
to create “the impression of an 
underlying insecurity at the very 
moment when [they] seem most 
assured”. 

The Earl of Clarendon accounted for 
the cynicism and libertinism of the mob 
of gentlemen and their friends by the 
fact that they “had been born and bred 
in those corrupt times when there was 
no King in Israel Theirs was a 
generation to which morality, like 
power, seemed up for grabs; ’’There 
was nothing to do , writes Porter, “but 
act up.” Tne upheavals in the social 


Sarah Wintle examines Rochtiteri 
male libertinism from the standpoaut 
modern female liberation. Rocbtsw 
rejected one conventional view-ftt 
females should be sexually meek a® 
passive - but replaced it with amrthrt. 
His poems abound with ramp* 


"Lord Rochester’’, remarked Pope, generation to which morality, like 
was “a holiday poet”, one of that “mob power, seemed up for grabs; ’’There 
of gentlemen who wrote with ease”, was nothing to do’*, writes Porter, “but 
Nowadays, as Peter Porter observes in act up.” The upheavals in the social 
bis essay “The Professional Amateur” , hierarchy made this generation of 


thB change of dilettantism presents far young aristocrats., as Basil Greenslade 
mor£ of an obstacle to Rochester's remarks in his ess”ay, “Affaira of State”, 


and since It was to' Ferrar that Herbert 
delivered his manuscript, on bis death- 
bed, with instructions to publish dr 



oen, wttn instructions to publish or iiavcaiidrcua me iauu weakness 

destroy as he thought best, he ihust be ™ many others for Herbert’s piety, 
regarded as being close to Herbert’s Wesley- a tainted source again -loved 

— C.J __ L.T.. T _ .... • 1.1 • UarhaH ntwl nllmn U.IJI.. 


himself, Patrides implies. I do . not 
think so, though Johnson would, of 
course, have shared the fatal weakness 
of so many others for Herbert’s piety. 


reputation., than' his notoribus 
obscenity. Modern readers who can 
happily swallow down four-letter 
Words find the affectations of 


“a ready-made audience for Hobbes 
Leviathan". Nearly all of the 


readers wno can Levtatnatr . Nearly all Of the 
down four-letter contributors note Hobbes’s influence 
affectations of . on Rochester, and Barbara Everett 


aristocracy stick in their throats. In fact makes it the centre-piece of her 
Rochester’s ease was as much a interesting essay, “The Sense of 


as anybody. Is that, a critical Herbert and .setting himself boldly 

. J n-r. ' ■ ■ . I .... .... a. Aianiml lha In.l. V ll.. 


consideration? It might be. Admittedly u,c lHfilc , UI uie aay assenea 

it is dangerous ground. Patrides calls if? 8 * “Is poems wire “scarce inferior 
attention to, Vaughan’s regrettable wtber in sense or language to most 
.emphasis on Herbert’s “holy life and' compositions of the present age” - ,a 
verse”. As if a life could equal a verse, masterly 'understatement. Cowper at 

)|R CRRmt; trt n«l„ »•_. Jf tWentV-OnC nnred imrtn’ 1 Hflrhflfl’* 


against the taste 'of the day asserted 
that Ills poems wire “scarce inferior 


product of study as of style. He was a Nothing”, 
master of the art that conceals art. His Rochester’s 


She delects, in all 
poems, a deliberate 


he seems to say-or perhaps only, “as if iwenty-dne “pored upon” Herbert’s hZ s df '^H e n fi . 
a life should' oe taken account of, in P 0 , 6 ™ 5 day long and his malady p T. 

•' reading a vereel” Of course it often is, “neVer seemed so much alleviated” as ' T 

in the case of lives which make a point whila he - was reading him. These may nES.?' hS?ik ' 
of being rather unholy - no more not be the tributes of literary critics, ^1. ° 5 ' 

•_ f... Kail lhau -HamWitii. ik«i if TL- flphnino fhfl.' 




popular subject, in fact. 

Bui of course Patrides is right to feel 


but they demonstrate that, if The 
Temtle was less well known than in the 
previous centurv. it continued -to 


um ui wuuiac feu lUva la UKIU icci nrniflniic ro „,.._. 

'. he . n ^ a P ..rac, L itaffSdS 


serious output, like his life, was brief hollowness beneath the facade, “what 
and gaudy; a dozen lyrics, a dozen medicine calls a shadow behind the 
lampoons and half-a-dozen satires; heart”. But there is more to Rochester 
Yet, argues Porter, the quality of thpse than versified Hobbes; and Porter, 
Satires was surpassed only by Pope while agreeing that ' “Rochester's 
himself. “He passed the baton on to special quality as a; poet is his 
Pope and thereby on, to the rest of presentation of Nothing”, can also 
English poetry. It never .went through assert With cool hyperbole that 
Dryden’s hands.” ' B,ofchester’s songs are “the finest lyrics 

Defining the elusive quality that Shakespeare and W. H. 

marks out Rochester's poetry from Audw ■. . • : 

that of the rest of the mob of gentlemen Such judgments lean heavily on the 


Signor Dildo is their lord. Rod’®” 
finds nothing disturbing abdul ** 
appetites in themselves, ^ for » * 
observes, “there’s something 
in mere lust”. But Wintle aelecin 
certain anxiety at the threat loti 
social order posed by the taste** 
Indiscrimination of female passion 
The volume concludes_wtUW 
essays which dismiss Rociwn * 
relations with Drydenand Sh8dw«->*| 
n “hedgo-hopping” commentary 
Allusion to Horace Pat Ro^en aeg 
that “dry-bob” - Rochester s 
for Dryden - refers not only lo ewer 
without emission but also, 1 ® .1 
that does not break die skin (0«j 
Selden further remlmls usdiatDw 
Is n chamber in Shadwell tpr 


Humourist (1671), “a 
who '• prides himself on h u ' 7 1 
— W. Selden suMcst*' 0 * 5 
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barining of Am 
suppression of 
fiOthinz of thfe 
1649. ,f atrlde? 


is the business of several of the essays donkey-work of bibliography since, 
in Spirit of tylt. For the editor, Jeremy with a truly aristocratic disregard for 
Treglown,'rite distinctive, qyajity is “an 'regularity , Rochester left his poems -in 
Idiocy nolra tie ’.'.'complexity ' of : >tqnQ" j n sc^Uer of -drafts ahd ’fragments. As 
whifo wr Barbara- Everett It - is the, TreBlowri reriiarks; “GonsWcring how 
I’dangerbus disjunctions of language ^ . distinctive^ a tone of voice Rochester's 
which . locally- fracture the style, like 1 is , generally thougMt to be, • it’s 
the : - minute.; cracks ■ v -" ^ . ' 


Kepertics ' . oeiacn au ge v “ ^ 

yet Been. realized. ’ThaUhjre^ 
be soriie affinity 
aristocratic court \yit ana a 
moralist seems or fort; 
admits. But the link is to be -WJ 
that famous ease wjth which ^ 

prided themselves on writitig-, 
quatity”, boasted Shadwll,*" 1 ’^: 
tor tneif pleasure will U°f ^ : 

«ritK A«nn(neSS; W J 


the style,- like 1 generally thougMt to 

i KSmS vLo/Z “wLrS^raBi=r- P! r«6 425 WintMnrtStu^uRh a, Da«d. VefmV lacffisSfut "n 

the : .fojrmer. are ' Everett and Raman' Selcjen object to 

rlifid hV A-l-Mnon l nn . \MtlA . ^ , . 



^-qfiiwhqsel, 


.. j. . • pj a y The Sullen Lovers oy fl jj 

ators ‘ to- this from friends , and . ^ne . ^ k-, 

^Poems.ioth ; . Something- of thri athbv 
den object to . permeates tfifo vplumev.n® 




: •'! ... printed. a.v banket, after the . under-the-counter Uahtweight, With a studied,® pi 

« i| Z w?he ^ rSfbna?’ : StyleOf the old MtiSes Library' , pedantry. With ' i 

at . SSbara Everett .the t»ntribufo^ 

ue thebry df the . buried am on ‘ F ’ 9 

Jitrkfi behind the : ;j)pok.:. . | i ne .- resulting 


of the man’\r Etnerson 

• fair from _ the fbr mk red ww „ , v ,„ U1 
isof. sevcnleeotb-^niiiiy. “the rallonal ■ 
Coleridge was not, - rtafl “ " • 




indicates, sayev 


tint jin 

^ -purest- . Wfotarian r of the sharet 

almea tq. oWb: id bridge the 

R oni i| c ■hndvJ^qtT^tcr 


embarrassed-at theposs 
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The Playwright and the Pirate: 
Bernard Shaw and Frank Harris, A 
Correspondence 
273pp. Gerrards Cross: Colin 
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Stanley Weintraub 
T he Unexpected Shaw: 

Biographical Approaches to G. B. S. 
and His Work 

254pp. New York: Unger. $22.50. 
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The stocks of Shaw show no sign of 
manning out before the year 2000. The 
letters m particular seem all but 
inexhaustible. Only two of the four 
volumes of Dan H. Laurence's edition 
of the Collected Letters have yet been 
published and, though each volume 
runs to some 900 pages, it represents 
no more than a restricted sample of the 
extant material. The individual 

correspondences continue to appear 
separately. Last year it was a collection 
of the letters with Lord Alfred 
Douglas: this time, equally 

Implausibly, it is Frank Harris. 


stand in the war/ Shaw, who^dTot wo u| S ubl i os /n ? Z 1 If k 1 ,Urris 1 hc reBurd of thl ’ se whw ,,ad 1 lw ^mie 

share Harris's enthusiasm for Md in ffifaESi/rfS ^nipnllues. Bui on the prosaic plane 

Germany but who had made himself The ' fw!iI£r J Hki h n' C, ! erS i ! U . CVL ' r y da y life hc got into 
unpopular enough with his pamphlet annesr in nn! « ^!f did difficulties and incurred ninl- 

Common Sense about the War in ^9\4 S?a P nl^W.S!,.iK h Way or “ ,,0,h *-' r - etliclions from which it was not 

wrote lo the N m S me Zn ,o olwey, possible dTend him. 

HanirThe^nd^f P ° U n €d ° Ul on P ossiWe nnd ^ as noted thc P changes However, Welmraub suggests that in 
Jjj r ”*‘ The ,n 5 ldenl t served to re-open made in (hc printed texts. With Tiis 5 haws support for his less successful 
the correspondence between the two. introduction and the informative fornicr colleague there may have been 
The bulk of the letters in The headnoles supplied to each letter, it is ? n "unconscious desire ... for basking 
Playwright and the Pirate (Shaw possible to follow through the whole Ir ) nis hard won self-esteem'’, even "an 
frequently referred to Harris as a sequenceorthebiznrrerelntionship.lt unrecognized cruelty in the 

buccaneer sailing the Spanish Main) mak « for very lively reading in which ! in £ er * ,de of benevolence Maybe; it 
are drawn from two periods: 1915 to not die good lines are Shaw’s. ,s . ,[ d 10 ponceive of any generosity 
1923 when Harris was editing the left- Hnrris was capable of a hard-hitting w !l, y utltainl cd with egotism. Bui 
wing Pearson's Magazine in New metaphor - “it is the gloss of hypocrisy commands respect in Sliuws 
York, and 1923 lo 1931 when, oyer everything in England that I “W® “ consistent 

increasingly ill and desperate for d ^hke as 1 dislike the coagulated refusal merely to be kind to hurt. His 
money, he lived in France off anythine grease of bad cooking" - and could frequent merciless blasts in the letters 
that turned up. The letters from Harris characterize his own style as a f“°[ d H 8 " 15 the compliment of 
are more or less veiled requests to the journalist with unconscious irony: i r ? a .! m u’- "V*!? as an e qoal. demanding 
rich and famous Shaw for help. The "words like clothes must not be too hi e !£ ry w ? r H ‘Jf. BXn JJ m g 


ant publication. Hams sent Shaw a {'owing enough to involve him in for what it reveals about what Shaw felt 
copy of his two-volume Oscar Wilde: innumerable libel suits. Professor could be revealed about a writer. For 
His Life and Confessions for comment ; Weintraub sums up the relationship as all the supposed intimacies of M v Life 
the long reply was incorporated into ‘‘ le » than n friendship but and Loves, Shaw wrote lo Harris', "you 
the book as an appendix. Similarly undescnbable by any other name”, and don't really give yourself away as 
Shaw’s response to Harris’s sketch of one of the effects of reading the Rousseau did”. For Shaw auto- 
him in Contemporary Portraits was correspondence is to moke one ' 
included as “How Frank Ought to speculate on the nature of the bond 
Have Done It”. Shaw’s letters on between the two. There can be no 
Jesus, war indemnities, A.E. (George questioning the loyalty of Shaw to the 

DurcalhonnaapAiI umi imtVTCClhlp Home Ulkn hnunvrallnil 


— r „.., vv , — — - — ■ inwLimmii/o, r\i^, (vjlui^c 71 — — 0 w uiv. 

The connection began in 1895 when Russell) appeared as a matter of course impossible Harris who "quarrelled 
Harris took over the Saturday Review ln the nex t t*sue of Pearson's . There Wlth everybody but Shakespcar", but 
and engaged Shaw as his drama critic were Rmits to what Sbaw would do for onc may wonder what lay behind it. Il 
It was Harris’s most successful Harris: he would not lend him money, seems unlikely that Shaw fell he owed 
editorship and the culmination of he would oot lend his name to a Hams any thing for his employment on 
Shaw’s work as a critic. In 1898 when projected film on the life of Wilde, nor ™ Saturday Review; he was not one 

• - c for the sentimentalities of Auld Lang 

Syne. There was some genuine 
admiration and affection in his feeling 

for VVorrac itiatVi all Vic 


and engaged Shaw as his drama critic. 
It was Harris’s most successful 
editorship and the culmination of 
Shaw’s work as a critic. In 1898 when 
Shaw retired from full-time journalism 
and Harris sold the Saturday Review , 
(heir working association came to an 
end. There are no letters from this 
period and no sign that they had 
become dose friends; Shaw disliked 


the regurd of those who had the su me Unexpected Siinw through the 
sympathies. But oil the prosaic plane examination of n variety of lcsscr- 
ev J-'{y da y hf e he got into known aspects of his life and work, 
uifhcultics and incurred mal- Shaw'?, music and drama criticism, for 
edict ions from which it was not instance, arc famous; Weintraub 
nlways possible to defend him. investigates the relatively obscure art 
rlowever, Weintraub suggests that in cririciwii and book reviews. Shaw's 
Shaw's support for his less successful work in the theatre as critic, playwright 
former colleague there may have been and director has been the subject of 
in “unconscious desire . . . for basking minute study; Weintraub fills us in on 
in his hard won self-esteem", even “an Shaw's cmeer as an nmnteur actor, 
element of unrecognized cruelty in the New MMIrcc , s are traced for several of 
underside of benevolence”. Maybe; if the pbys: You Never Can Tell, Caesar 
is hard to conceive of any generosity Cleopatra, Cup lain Brassbound. 
wholly untainted with egotism. Bui Major Barbara, Heartbreak House and 
what commands respect in Sliuw’s Joan. There arc essays on Shaw's 

altitude 10 Harris is his consistent interest in boxing (the suhject of a full- 
refusal merely to be kind to him. His ngth study by Benny Green), on the 
frequent merciless blasts in the letters development of his attitude to Irish 
accord Harris the compliment of nationalism, his relationship with Sean 
treating him as an equal, demanding J} Casey, the plan for a play about the 
from his literary work the exacting Unknown Soldier which he pondered 
standards he demanded of himself. several years but never wrote. 

..... „ There are efforts to counteract Shaw's 

The collection is interesting finally dated reputation by identifying avanl- 
... for what it reveals about what Shaw felt garde elements in ms dramaturgy and 
Professor could be revealed about a writer. For linking him with inter playwrights, 
all the supposed intimacies of Mv Life , 

and Loves, Shaw wrote lo Harris’, "you . d, J s Wefnlraiih uses his 

don't really give yourself away ns dotniled knowledge of the Shavian 
Rousseau did”. For Shaw auto- CQn °P and ,he Sh aw archives to good 
biography was the art of giving oneself effect. There are occasional slips which 
away, an art in which he claimed some an * r,s " reviewer is hound to notice. It 
skill. Certainly the letter expressing « no * , Qn offtrer of the Irish Citizen 
what Harris in his biography insisted Army but of the Volunteers - Pad rale 
on calling Shaw’s “sex credo” is Pcorse no less -whose words are heard 
remarkably candid for one so normally trough the pub window in The Plough 
reticent on sexual matters, though still lU,(i Sun. The point is important 
not frank enoueh for Frank. But Shaw enough for the play and for O Casey, a 
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don 1 really give yourself away ns 
Rousseau did”. For Shaw auto- 
biography was the art of giving oneself 
away, an art in which he claimed some 


tbe bibulous Monday lunches at the 
Caff Royal which Harris gave for 
Review contributors and had 
Wfw’”HqK for the Frank . Harris; 


to any of the other fantastic money- for the sentimentalities of Auld Lanf 
making schemes dreamed up by the Syne. There was some genuine 
unfortunate Harris in his last years, admiration and affection in his feelinj 
But his letters, and the time it took to for Harris with all his “ruffianism" 
write them, he gave freely and with full This is suggested as much in hi: 
knowledge of their market value. He hilarious sena-up of the Harris style - 
even authorized, though reluctantly, “How 1 Discovered Frank Harris’ - a 
the use of the letters in tne biocraohv of m ‘he formal tribute after his death: 


on calling bhaws sex credo is 
remarkably candid for one so normally 
reticent on sexual mntiers, though still 
not frank enough for Frank. But Shaw 
-was also well aware that the capacity 
for public self-exposure wns a 
dramatist’s gift of illusion: “The inner 
life has no place in individual portraits 
because it is not an individual thing: it 
drives me as it drives everyone else. 
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enough for the play and for O'Casey, a 
former secretary of the 1CA, to be 


worth correcting. And to suggest that 
in O’Casey's Captain Boyle we may 
have “a genial parody of Heartbreak 
House's Captain Sholover” seems a 

— f »L._ Cl* ■ _ J. 


atmosphere of, "brag and bawdry”. - 
They remilned only very sporadically 
in touch until 1915 when Harris, by 
then pennanently out of England with 
a scabrous financial and editorial 
record behind him, had become even 


1 in his The portrait must give the accidents of 
is style - the surface, the idiosyncrasies of the 
inis’ - as vehicle: that is why 1 am able to give 


through the press himselt and 
contributed an epilogue. ..... 

We cannot expect from all of this the 
intimate revelations of a private 


seen and the thought 


Julie Hankey 

^anleV Wells (Editor) 

Sake* pea re S.urvcy: An Annual 
JJgj^SWosp.ari.n Study and 

ll9® ^fob^ge; University Press. 
gjil 24752 7 • • 

Haditt says somewhere that “we do 
mLw 0 -? our author’s plays 


There are critical approaches Orsino 
represented in this volume which, Toby” 
almost by definition, have little to do framew 
with “seeing” theblay at- all - for argume 
example, Bruce Erlich’s essay on • 
"mediation” in two of the comedies, Two 
which sets up for The Merchant of Harriet 
Venice a Ldvl-Straussian "matrix” in Shakesi 
order lo sieve out (if a matrix can sieve) an d red 
certain Nature/Culture oppositions except! 
corresponding (so he believes) to a happen: 
confuslon/harmony contradiction in volume 


for Harris with all his “ruffianism", drives me as it drives everyone else. ca! '® pf ‘he Shavian scholar’s 

This is suggested as much in his The portrait must give the accidents of professional deformation. Curiously 

knowledge of their market value. He hilarious sena-up of the Harris style - the surface, the idiosyncrasies of the Weintraub does not mention the very 
even authorized, though reluctantly, “How 1 Discovered Frank Harris’ - as vehicle: that is why I am able to give obvious link between Heartbreak 

theuseofthe lettersin the biographyof m ‘he formal tribute after his death: them away with so much detachment." W«se and 77ie Plough and the Stars, 

him which was Harris’s last attempt to Hp r*»nllv hurt nm h. This is why Shaw, egotistical and the fact that they both end to the strains 

wEsars-te aas&j ^ 

transports of indignation, scorn,, everybody and evervthina and am &n ilIu, " , q atl ' 1 gconlext forthe plays. It 
pity, , chivalry, and defiance of hSodvmd nothin g is interesting to leant that, charters 

• snobberies, .powers,, andprin- . •••*.. *. .v ■ ■ who seem so entirely creatures of the 

cipaliries enabled him- to retain 1 Anyone trying to .define: thpt ---.Shavian imagination- (he Caesar of 
1 . . . . ' “nobody and nothing" is bound to face Caesar and Cleopatra,. Lady Gcaly 

" formidable competition. ^Everything Waynflelc, Andrew Undershaft -.had 

YyU f about me that is qf the smallest public- other origins. Arid yet as so often with 

Mil I . interest”, declared Shaw, “has been the study of sources, the final effect is. 

O ‘old* qnd very well told by myself.", lo reinforce t hose nseof the drama fist's' 

r, . ■■•... .. . .. Certainly he halP-ghost-wrote Harris's creativity. Shaw may have beeii in- 

Orsino or the colloquialism of Sir life of him, and supplied (he bulk of the ; fiuenced by Mommsen in his creation 

Toby - only because her whole information for Archibald Hender- of' Caesar, but he remains uniriis- 

tramework is not tne theatre but an son's three- indiecstible volumes, for. takablv Shaw’s Cueur l Inrtrrchnfr 


in the formal tribute after his death: them away with so much detachment." 

. . This is why Shaw, egotistical and 

P' an -^ Ima g in at tv, e plane the capability. "! am of the true 
of Shakespearean type: I understand 

transports of indignation, scorn,, everybody and everything and am 
pity . chivalry, and defiance of nobo dy and nothing.” . . 

* snobberies, .powers., and prin- ' • < • . . 


ry'j . ^ , c * inionnauon lor /vrcniDqia . nenaer- or vaesar, nur ne remains unmls- 

tramework is not the theatre but an son's three; indigestible, volumes, for. takably Shaw’s Caesar; Undershaft 
argument about language and truth. the very readable popular biography may • have had aspects of Nobel or 

by Hesketh. Pearson and for the. Khipp but Ih the last analysis he is 
” " • *iy violently, dogmatic life- by.. Si John ‘ pure. Shaw. 

ll - Cnrrnn 1 Tff remninB l^v He man at if«rt f / fa* 


Two of the worries expressed by violently, dogmatic life - by*. St John pure.^haw. "the overall effect of The 
Harriet . Hawkins arc foal much Ervine. It remains to be seen what Unexpected Shaw is inevitably 
Shakespeare criticism is .tendentious Michael Holroyd, Shaw’s current somewhat miscellaneous; although the 
and retractive, and that no one reads it biographer, .who ftas the full benefit of individual essays were revised and 
except other professional critics. As it all. the papers, will do' towards getting expanded for the collection it was 
happens, there are a. few essays ig thfo f»si the Shavian persona. In. clearly impossible to jive them the 
volume which, might remedy this.. -Wei nlraub’s collection of articles, coherence of a unified theme or. 

__ .. l — .. /s J: l -- direction. On the unexpected Shaw, as 

□ne might expect, it is Shaw who has. 
the last word: "All that can be 
predicted of him is. unexpectedness". . 


Mciiii -7 , . omuui a iiiuya 

W. Had declared that going to the 
tbe su ‘ Jsd ‘ u te for reading 

•2JS9- Nevertheless he did go,, 


confuslon/harmony contradiction in volume which, might remedy this.. Weintraub's collection of articles, 
Elizabethan society. This compressed Th ese are thektre-hlstorical pieces essays and introductions (including the 
summitry docs not do justice to his vvith no ambitions to explain what the .iiUrodiictioa to The Playwright and the 
complicated and ingenious technique plays “mean” but only (o give an ; Wrp/e) published oveMhe last twenty- 
but it is cliar that fils approach seeks account of stage interpretations, with; -five, years, he tries to come at The 

f*Am ihn renrlnr as Q nP.rtAfi ik. »Unt 1WA0 rlo not limnra lh*ir 


complicated and ingenious technique 
but it is cliar that his approach seeks 


ujowui »vui **» w * " I ; 

reflecting after the event, and not as a 

rr-L. r__ D n , an 


assent from the reader as a person the result tbattnty do not ignore their 
reflecting after the event, and not as a dramatic life. Studying foe differences 
spectator. The same goes for Bryan among actors also throws the plays 
Lough ry and Neil Taylor in an article open critically. Thus Simon Williams in 
about tne chess game in The Tempest, his article ■ on Shakespearian 
though they arrive at their conclusions production* at the Burgthealer in 
more lucidly. If you say “the chess Vienna gives a revealing account of a 




1 HI KSlift 

I. .mI# 


ui ms oesi wniing »»»»■»»»& 

1 seems to have been spectator. The same goes for Bryan 
JJ^wed in reaction to or sympathy Lough ry and Neil Taylor in an article 
sSw a L h u ^ seen actors doing, about the chess game in The Tempest, 
'SffiW Wells, in this volume of though they arrive atthelr conclusions 
Survey, -describes this more lucidly. If you say. “the chess 


miniature <hp rtjnate*nfhK»atU^ ■> - ■ ■ 

ay” you’re not Caesar, Apparently - Antony had ~ ^ ' 

how the play always been seen' as - 'a genial popular A™ ’ A llun 


j^^^^.odtput to tttfcir onginaF thinking so much 01 how tbe^ play always been seen'as "a genial popular A eir aiam 

; P^.in his theatrical' reviews • ' e • : * comes over in performance (unless - leader, who suddenly finds himself, : — — 

, • Jfuch’rsWwtieariari h. E parodying them - we are to imagine a half against his pill,- * key figuK irithe Masolino P’Amjco 

.a^l^foaVCTni^^riiiiv t r ? director setting foe whole thing On a power struggle of Roman politics. . • . , • ..-• . • • .... 

• M ‘heatre, and ^ chessboard), but rather of the play as The aptoriSnz presented him Instead Med secoU di teatrp fnglese 970-1980 

sPBftjgr? MojKtadort - 1-- 7 ^- 





inrony in juuus ...... T .. , . ■ 

- Antony, had v ■ ’ innovation in theatrical and ' 

'a genial popular Kelt Elam ' performance structures, represents a 

y finds himself, welcome departure from the 

key figure i«i the masolino D’Amico customary condemnations based solely 

oman polltlM". V amico on the scarcity of major texts, and 

nted him instead Med sec6U di tea(r<i iriglese 970-1980 • '"deed proves more satisfactory than 

.qss manipulator, 462pp. Milan: Mandadori. L. 7,000. ‘he final chapter on nur own century, a 

ire bent on using the 01 00197897 : ■ section more hen vdy biased towards 

tical situation to satisfy hls‘ — -4- — written drama. Perhaps inevitably, - . 

he forum scene, The upPcarance of this nmplc and; ! ', a L^ e ^ m ^^ b ®- r ? ssnicnl ,s betrayed in • 

he speech rathe enjoyable survey is :ti tribute to. the ‘he fl t tempts to ion our the range of ! 

, he made it clear maturity of English iheritre siiidicsi in. ^? traa ' cto D' tendencies among ! 

: pa red, carefully Italy. M a toll no D'Amico’s synthetic . 1 06 , - ramfl ‘ 1S ‘ S < ; nno nt ■ times here 1 . 
ty between actor account 6f (ijeatrfoal and ; dramatic ■ v. ld hurried 

ist, when he had events frdiii the Quern quaeritis tri The J“ d 8'rt® n ‘ (Edward Bond, for exam pfii, : ■ 
id, he made a Rdniunsh Britain is as in forma live bpd a . decker after 

anghis toga over as readable ^as nny one- vqlurito history ^ ^ sensational grand guignpl effects). Or .. 
le colour pf foe currently available,; Particularly S, w ^ r L 8 ro|J pingB (Ayckbourn qud 
5’*. TT|e literary vpluuble Is the judiciously balanced yoked together ' 

it HawklnS^ ^tdbst .^ assessment ,6f 'T changing , relations v ytrtuasi . j. 

a, rightly) fo. that between Mriof manee rand il ions and ' ; But in the main this ?ohipact history- 
essarlly answer drorriajibjorm, and |rv this rc#e?t Hie. displays some.of.the strengtlis of the - 
fc.^ ,5es JA e iS c hap |e « arc .thost concerning ; clhssic StQria Mteafrb druniimnUv>by 

ibjlfttea that 400 period* faftCn,, bossed. ovdr; rapidly in , D’Amico’s » grandfather,' •> Silvio ' 
'.[ah' ! production ' panqrftmos.of thi S kiftd: -the pre-Tudor , ; D’Ahiico: considerable i rioter -of ‘ 
J helo. to, shape and , tHd Romoittlcrtor virtofiait . • The. synthesis and n MnHvliiino • rturraik,*, I 


V ••I n®' 
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FICTION 


The orthodox approach 


Against all obstacles 


Brian Morton 

Chaim Berm ant 

The House of Women 

250j)j). Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 297 78203 7 

On the face of it, Chaim Berm ant’s 
new novel is convcnliona, even 
pedestrian. Courlander is an agnostic 
Jew of Baltic (or possibly Pomeranian) 
origins. Married to nn all-but invisible 
woman with no family ties of her own, 
he beacis four daughters, but not the 
son who will carry forward the line dr 
the name he has defended against 
British zenopliobia and the example of 
his uncles - who take cover behind 
more Saxon surnames. Cou dander's 
Jewishness, though, only emerges in 
adversity: his conception of heritage is 
obdurately secular. 

As is that of the nnrrator, Henrietta, 
known os Ducks, the second and most 
complex of the four daughters. They 
are all beautiful, intelligent in one way 
or nnothcr, and highly sexed; it 
remains unclear whether the offhand 
treatment of the girls' varied and 
tortuous sexual experiences - bucolic, 
kinky, briskly functional - is an 
nffcctation of Henrietta's or a 
symptom of Bermant’s unease in 
dealing with women’s perceptions. 
Henrietta is obviously not quite the 
ugly duckling of her nickname; much is 
made of her spectacular physical 
attributes; the complications or her 
emotional life, including an academic 
enreer much like Bcrmant’s own, are 


somehow contrived to give heT a for spiritual search, however, Be^mant 

perspective on heT family- the "house" does not contrive a Biblical climax. Robert Brflill 

- and its history. Courlander traces his roots back to the 

for H her e iis a t , L fat yih°o?herioIlK ftmSmMjbut he°and his chUdren Sue McCauley 

swiftly transfers his affections - to in !|jbi t a r r M*f lc ! , 1 ,3 fluSS Other Halves 

Grace. Thte^ein^of fitTe bushing commercial centres; *£■ Hoddcr and Stoughton. 

moved beyond an Electra-like desire am * a political flashpoint. Josh is 

for her father. Intimations of that sort, wounded in the Yom Kippur war and \yj iere have all the fine ro 


Sue McCauley 


£6.9$. 

0 340 379915 


for her fall 


olitical flashpoint. Josh is 
in the Yom Kippur war and 


1UI ItCI UIIIKI. Illlllliniii/IMUI HIM* , , re I i> i 

and a mythic apparatus, hover just Contender suffers a stroke which 
beneath the surface. paralyzes one side of his body. 

Courlander, it can be said, becomes Only physical disability and financial 
the book's central character, the real ruin resolve Courlander’s struggle with 
focus of his daughter’s attention. To himself. He settles down as a grace- 
genernlize greatly from o novel which and-favour resident of a kibbutz which, 
offers no discernible message, The he is told, is fully mechanized, no 
House of Women is about the search longer dependent on youth and 
for identity: personal, racial, stamina. Israel, Bermant suggests, is 

historical. Courlander is gradually no longer a place of refuge or racial 
drawn back into “the Jewish destiny, unimplicated in the modern 
experience", though it is never clear world. Even anti-ant isemitic jokes 
whether his daughters see this as a such as Henrietta’s obsession with 
positive move or merely a consolation economics (and specifically the 
tor unhappiness and the limited nineteenth-century Baltic timber 
satisfactions of worldly success. One by trade) make that same point. 

tsrSUSSfSffSi 4 rsstf.* 3 T« » 

SSm * Hn« embarking as rounded characters and a wholly “un- 
Henrictta does on scholarly ,»..u D ..« :• i« 


7"7’7'Y literary' style. Hut although it is 
r »L n lh JLrf° ,v!i U Si untouched by modernist techniques, 

™ d n th e novel is scarcely fls cosily domestic 

former governess, Tilly, a woman who .. h , b ft 

r nnd T& thTr^^^ the middle* e P isodes flre unsentimental and often 

w£ m in < !!pr heclic ; ima 8 es of disfigurement and 
rirtl n ^ dismemberment are too frequent to be 

ffKft the "hoof "? Pil X S ' an £^r h h a ' 

faXtacktoSf* 5 ~ lcads ,he “incidence, cCim Bezant hi 
family back to Israel. , humane and hum?--- 


ff Courlander rediscovers the need account of Jews in a secular world. 


I* ™hi<!h Where have all the fine romances 
(Ke wmen gone -j j suspect they have lost their 
ay ‘ raison d’etre. Today’s permissive ethic 

d financial has steamrollered the bumpy road to 
ugglewith love, blunting the edgy excitements 
is a grace- created by the old taboos. Perhaps we 
mtz which, can hope for something different once 
inized, no the New Celibacy becomes 
outh and established. The ogre of "new" 
uggests, is venereal diseases, rather than 
s or racial traditional moral and religious 
le modern sanctions against fornication, may 
litic jokes inspire a renaissance of romantic 
ssion with fiction based on unrequited love. 

^ ■ Meanwhile, from New Zealand we 
: timber have in Other Halves a very good love- 

IL story with its fair share of old and new- 

unfashion- fashioned hurdles. Liz, the heroine, is 
jclievable" a middle-class housewife from 
/holly “un- Auckland’s leafy suburbs. Tug, the 
mgh it is hero, is a petty thief and aspiring 
ecTiniques, mugger from the inner city. She is a 
y domestic White New Zealander, a Palceha. He is 
ne sexual a Black, a Maori; beautiful, sexy and 
. and often sixteen years old. She has rather given 
mient and up sex and laments to herself that Tug 
quent to be was not even bom when people, for a 
i somewhat time, considered her pretty, 
rked by At the beginning of this romantic 
mant has obstacle-race, Liz quietly resigns from 
humanistic her Jobs os wife, housewife and mother 


Things that 

JgJp lyielmoth 

Charles Maclean 
The Watcher 

343pp. Allen Lane. £7.95. 

0 7139 1559 5 


go bump 

author und makes therapy a metaphor The Watcher encloses a wanton 
for the creative process. Gradually, the jumble of mythologies. It provides 
events of careers a* diveree as that of a variations -on the theme of man’s 


and takes a well-earned rest at 
Valleyfields, a home for the mentally 
disturbed. Here We first encounter 
some of Sue McCauley's well-drawn 
minor characters. Liz meets Tug - 
dumped there in desperation by 
welfare officers - between the sheets of 
her next-bed neighbour. They become 
friends. Later, having escaped from 
ValleyfleldsV they set up house 
together. Later still they make love. 
Stfil later they fell in love. Their 





Among the more engaging 
observations made by Charles Maclean 
in The Wolf Children (1977]) was the 
bafflement which his feral, charges 
caused .the somewhat ponderous 
Reverend Singh, whose earnest desire 
to convey the otherness of children ’ 

• reared as animals betrayed , him into 
ripibie misconceptions. . Maclean’s new 
novel is similarly preoccupied with 
arcA5 of human experience sufficiently 
. ■ grotesque to expose the limitations of 
common sense, and similarly resistant 
to explanation. 

The, point around which The 
• Watcher turn* is an act of .savagery, 
perpetrated either as a vicious practical 
.. joke; oF as an obscure rife of re- 
enactment by .'.Martin .Gregory, 

. . computer salesman, on the occasion of 
his wifc> birthday. The suburban calm 
.of their marriage is shattered by an 
- .instant's carnage which has little 
apparent connection with history or 
psychology: "There was no warning of 
any kind. No discernible pattern of 
evepls leading un to the .incident. No 
^ratalystVqr/ precedent.”; Orthodox 
-notions or causality and^c6n$equent)y,-' 
r' ixihypnliotlal mpdeabf narration nrejof 
;.;;liulej,iSe,ih tfie att'embj tp make sense, 
of--. this Isolated. ; .occurrence. 
Responsibility . faY \hp. story devolves 
bqtlil'uRoiV Martin himself.wno keeps* 

. i diary and ypon hf$ hypno-tHerapist, Dr 
SOjneryille. who transcribes Ihe tapes 
; ; 0f\ thelf‘ therapeutic ‘.sessions ' and . 
i formulates p^yclioapplytical ■explaria- 
(|on». i ; A third J . Vaulliorldl . voiicc 
]■' oc^sfophlly foieryenetf bqt doeslfrile * 
’ ► toiidtartgle the con flitting testimonies 
’• i of ddcldr one) patient. • ['< . 

Principally inthe^ Interest 'of his 
: vote's safety, Matlin ii per^iinded to 
ihndctgo regression therapy, during 
: 'Which he. learns/ of a sequence' or 

S r6vipus Incarnations. - . Tlje tragic- and 
sqalhr brief lives of. his forebdetts 
-con tribute ifgriificafilly to the : novels 
r ^ubitkned.' •* lyTTifci; •; ..-spate ijf 


are encouraged to cohere. Recurring apocalypse, of resurrection and of the relationship is presented movingly and 
themes and shared experiences quest tor the Holy Grail. It is divertingly against two colourful 
convince Martin of his mission. The encumbered with all the weighty backgrounds: first Auckland’s inner 
“facts" of regression are assembled paraphernalia of wizardry; the tower S ly> , lh «? a hippy community on New 
into a view of the world which is open to the sky, the crescent moon Zealand’s North Island, 
indistinguishable from the private tilted on Its back, the crystal wand of This is no sentimental tale, nor an 


indistinguishable from the > private 


— ... ... . - , „ ■— • — i — — This is no sentimental tale, nor an 

“f 1 ® 110 weI1_ the world-controlling magus and sex- antipodean Lolita stood on its head, 
versed in The Golden Bough. starved succubae that go bump In.the We follow this ostensibly ill-assorted 


The relationship between analysand. 
and enigmatic clinician is particularly: 

nmUl*mntSA' ' Ac* X4 nvfivt'd ' 


night; *. •„ 

It also provokes speculation about 


couple as they cope with iL 
differences in age .colour and caste 
The greatest difficulty is the preffij 
against Tug and all his friends, fcS 
and while which results from a )Z 
bucklog of poverty, deprivation i3 
hopelessness. Liz joins Tug and 
friends in the jungle of the innerchti 
world which comes as more d i 
cultural shock to (he heroine thin u. 
real head-hunters’ jungle to u 
anthropologist. 

Other Halves is not only a good W 
story but also good ethnography. Mor 
convincingly than any tat® 
anthropologist McCauley lets ns m 
the squalid nooks and crannies aUm 
which has as much physical andnwii 
decay as Chicago, Sydney « 
Liverpool. International street-cone 
society (the dramatic obvercc of 
more glamorous and novel-worthy ta 
set society) has rarely been obseneax 
amusingly or been described so ltd 
We get to know young Hookets and 
hustlers, junkies and muggers: udvt 
see them close-up, in their contbnl 
and frustrating confrontations will 
judge, welfare officer, social woden, 
prospective employer. Miraculoiidyfi 
the end of the book these head-hnsln 
of our asphalt jungles have beaut 
recognizable human beings. 

So that their love can survive Tq 
and Liz migrate from Auckland to lit 
relaxed hippy world of Wai Bay on the 
North Island. Tug is thus saved bn 
his friends’ fate (prison, bieakfan 
drug-addiction, suicide) only to be 
the real problem of their relations!^ 
Liz at first attempts to take eventing 
into her own older, white han®. Ste 
becomes Tug’s spouse (a defaaovSt) \ 
for economic purposes, then to 
mother (legal guardian) for add 
purposes. In the end it Is the swu» 

K ear-old who turns out to be « 
ackbone and redeemer both of ne 
relationship and of the novel: Tat* 
Maori, is no My Dark, Lad, no Eo 
Dolittle, pleased to shed' her om 
■ culture to win the approval of r 
superior lover and the re war* « 
bourgeois society. Tug reject? ^ ; 
dialect, the clothes, the sedufyk 
morality of Liz’s New Zcala^.w 
steadfastly ignores the pitfalls 
their way by the various “estaDg 
ments". It is just reward that tiusm. 
novel has wan New Zm&v 
counterpart of the Booker prt*i* 
James Wattle Book of the W* 
Award. 


Wf!", u also provoKes speculation about 

prob ematic. As Martin's attitude the different kind of novel it might T^V ^ _ 1 p 

develops from - initial scepticism have beeiri Unfortunately, the skill HP TllllfUS Hi TOTTlJltlCC 

through precanous trust lo implacable -with which it depicts the cheap lodging- A AA V A I IUCUO Ui JL UlilUAiv, 


through precarious trust to implacable with which it depicts the cheap lodging- AA1V 

hostility, : b i vocabulary of resistance houses and mean streets otNew Yoric — : — — — ■ — 

and transference gives way to a Is diminished by its persistent harking 

Mamchaean insistence on obsolute of back to matters of sorcery and devil- JVatllieen UCIiet 

Good and Evil. The tension between worship. The street encounter with a ■ — 

them is gruesome ly dispej led in the bell rebarbative harridan lush is far more June BURNETT 
tower or the Riverside Church, to the dramatic than the invocation of any 
accompaniment of the clashing bells of number of. spirits. The book’s bid for ’ H * ,tnc - 
tVl ® Bockefener Memorial Canllon universality can sound portentous. The 266pp. Blond and Briggs, £7.95. 
and the climachc strains of Parsifal assertions that "the Only /rac paradises 0 85634 129 0 - 

Resolution is achieved in a collation of are the ones we have lost’’ or that love ' * — r 

. references which recalls both Victor j s "nothina more than ths to h« ' ..... 


June Burnett 


Hugo and C. S. Lewis. 


Paperback fiction 

Stanislaw Lem. Tales of Pirx the Pilot. 
590pp. £4.95. 0 14 006096 7.D Lem is a 
prolific, writer of science fiction,: and 


Jun ' Burnett's heroine H<lhne Is the 
alone are.at the very least, debatable, offspring of a rich Haitian mulatto 

. family; signs and portents Indicate that 

* she is com under the special protection 
• : ; of the white snake god Domballah- 
. . Wedo. A mixture . of civilized 

comprises a clear-sighted picture of 

.r° ■ manages to hang onto her vircriiiitv 


proiinc, writer ot science nc(top.: and riw tamiies .ana .now rich and ot the . 

.PeijpitoihftVe &t ’ punished. thr«-^.indivJdh an ^ agalhst so^ ; V enaSi^ ^ a 

his mlblejigth bqdks. lrahslaied from , Cbnsensifs. The passage ofT tiftie baC n l°A^ er 

Polish^ In tt single , volume. Lem's has only, increased Lily’s attractive-. rBerkt el ley sujtof Alex 

technological, details . are not always ness ,as i Heroihe and Wharton’s ana hopes • 0 proflt “ om 

. very... convincing, ;.and ' his haJidliqg o!; the topic. of fashionable willingness.- ^ . 
characterization is, sometimes : Immorality seems bold : even bv to- - . The star-crossed lovers have 
ektremelyyyeak; hiarisiori of Ameridn day’s standards, . . enemies, though: , H^lftne’s wicked 

is one, of unremitting -comic-boqk - ■ . 'V-n ■ aunt Maria, who snorts iocaine and 

; sbastVinesav while his descrjphoris' of . ' - ; . mujedere J)oungmen who fail to please 
the Russians are so , feebly flat (u \ theV PatoIcx Hamiitom: ' ' * ‘ 


manages to: combine a fine sobriety .In 1947, The '* — **- 

with high ingenuity . He c^n ^nder the , Hamntop'S second ' novel" foiiowin . 
alien w lhout : recourse v ; to*, the Hangpver . Sd lf are : ' (1941V ; ‘ an§* ' nmal 
vftntasilcol. ; ; • . ..1 - V r _ _ ■ pwcodlnfe the wtee Corse novels and ^{ h6r 

- tko Aln\M TLx — i . « • • *.A 



in marriage, as 
fatoCro^tof ari eib 





'becoming a gross mutation. 
seems os if HTiiiti’s disastrous , ecowg 
political crimes und folk n WB^ 

solne ,10 l« ’S'iXlS. 

Brought hack from Berw 7 ' 
doomed coun d’dtat is 
nnd H6l6nc is taking ste{« \o 
her arranged marriage. , But 
becomes so tangled that only 
machine can resolve it, and tn«« ^ 
at hand in the form °( v< ^ 0 ^‘ ? ^iil 
. invests H«6ne wM> .«> .» . 

powers, and • she P U J? trfiv , do tlW 1 
devastating use. How and why* 
work? Nobody knows and 1 it 

nobody mtK*.carepl 

^is accepted as easily as ■UjfjSrfd 
*; slaughter. Jodies are .Jgg5; : 
; and fed tp.piga« ritually JJJJJSfJ-, 
voodbo altars, mown down 
guns and fTame-throweis. 
the people of the ^ a "^,JJ,|, eC nttiltf? 

dryga^trance^it 

calmly ibropgft event .* { n ■; V j - ., 

; unhinge the r ayerage grlng ■ • 

The lurid setfpieces-vo^^-. 

copulation torture J w (Mt- 
impact than the fufay 

dazed milids. 1 

language is ’ hurled aro c u , n MfifoM '' ) 
some' vivid ; • n lktK^> 

sunglasses glitter , 

■ . pboTsi 1 Stooyiriaky-S: music JJJJyr ^ 

: roptni. sliced ffnn too A '• 

fans ButthehortonslaldoD 

• to ’.disturb' 'Us . very much,/ ; 


iautdbiogrtphies.' puzzIlngiy relajieU td 

ipoth % d uin,e , ifiemori' arid elaborate 
;fanto?y.(cry toirieila), 

Shaped by pr; Somerville , wi(h 
pa naefie that identifies liwhly'st .nnU 


; The Hmtst of 'M 
major “hbYefeVc 

gffat 
; -Wrote 

and'-TheiAge ^ 
■.dfJJIy^gtiari 
teed jn ‘ “' 


fr Afirtfi 1 is the: first of the 
s Vrpf Edith y Wiiar ton’s 


SI " “ 4 * ■ K 




disturbing, .npwcyw, ^ -r For w 
, chauvinism behind jt . gjyjftej 
.reason. It’s Pleaswig to : « iWjj 

soreererSi ti^a^insanc^ri - iataf 
. : imagine; bdt wnV call. its'rr’ 

’ V , -I , » ’• ’ l % V # 
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Abstraction as realism 


John E. Bowlt 

Larissa A. Zhadova 

Milevich: Suprematism and 

Elution in Russian Art 1910-1930 
Translated by Alexander Lieven 
371 pp with 445 illustrations, 84 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £20. 
0500 09147 1 

Tbisisthe first monograph on Kazimir 
Severinovich Malevich (1878-1935) by 
a Soviet art historian; and it is a clear 
indication that the Russian avant- 
garde, long maligned and 
misrepresented in Soviet scholarship, 
is being rehabilitated or, at least, 
reconsidered. The late Larissa 
Zhadova was a distinguished art 
historian, who had access to much 
archival material and who had written 
widely on various aspects of modem 


Malevich to be a mine of information 
as well as an enlightening treatise on 
Ihe history of the Russian avant-garde. 
Unfortunately, this is not quite the 
case. 

Malevich is the English translation 
of (he original German edition that 
appeared in 1978 under the title Si/die 
und Experiment: Aits der Geschichte 
dtr nisslsche und sowletischen Kunst 
iwischen 1910 und 1930. Although the 
English title implies that this is a study 
exclusively devoted to Malevich, it 
would be more accurate to regard it as 
adiscusaion of the Russian avant-garde 
in general with emphasis on the 
abstract work of Malevich.' In fact, 
Zhadova presents little new material 
on Malevich himself, although she 
does provide new and valuable 
information on the other aspects of the 
Russian avant-garde: on, tor instance 
Ihe activities of the younger generation 
of Snptenwtist$ just after 1917 as well 
as on the application of Suprematist 
25 to agitprop and decoration in the 
news of architecture and clothes, book 
deagn and Jowellery. 

Zhadova divides her study into three 
^ , sections - a discussion of 
art in the 1910s 
andJEfe Vnth particular reference to 
a collection of various 
(most ofthem published in the 
IS 5 ) dealing with the Russian 
and . a selection of 
wnjmipns many of which have not 
wea reproduced before Undoubt- 
«%.. this last section is the 


most useful since it brings to light a 
number of works long thought to have 
been lost or which have lain concealed 
in the storerooms of Soviet museums 
for more than fifty years. Of particular 
interest are the unfamiliar works by 
colleagues and students of Malevlcn 
such as Lazar Khidekel, Nina Kogan 
and Lev Yudin. The illustrative 
section nlso contains documentary 
photographs of artists, of art works on 
display in the major cities just after 
1917 , of art studios and instites, and of 
rare books and periodicals. 

Zhadova begins with an examinatidn 
of the early stage of Malevich’s career, 
including his response to impres- 
sionism, but without reference to his 
Symbolist orientation or that of 
colleagues such as Ivan Kliun and 
Alexander Rodchenko. In fact, there 
are many vestiges of the style moderne 
m Malevich’s paintings and graphic 
designs of about 1907 and ne was 
fascinated by the ideas of the Russian 
Symbolist writers and artists. 
According to the inscription on a 
painting in the Russian Museum, 
Leningrad, he even submitted a work 
to the Blue Rose exhibition of 
Symbolist painters in Moscow in 1907; 
it was rejected by the jury. The 
parallels between Malevich’s Sup- 
rematist system and the worldview of 
Symbolists such as Vladimir Soloviev 
and Andrei Bely deserve particular 
investigation, but Zhadova ignores 
them. 

While in general her discussion is 
clear and straightforward, it adds tittle 
to the information already available 
in Western sources. We read of 
Malevich's contributions to avant-garde 
exhibitions such as the “Knave of 
Diamonds”, the “Donkey’s Tail”, 
‘Tramway V” and “0.10”, of his set 
and costume designs for the opera 
Victory over the Sun in 1913, of his 
''transrational” works of 1913-14, end 
of his invention of Suprematism, “the 
new painterly Realism" in 1915, 
heralded by his creation of the famous 
“Black Square”. Unfortunately, as 
Zhadova admits, her book went to 
press before she managed to consult 
the correspondence between Malevich 
and Matiushin (published by Evgenii 
Kovtun in 1976) and,. as a result, her 
analysis of the concept of Suprematism 
lacks important documentation, ' 

However, Zhadova’s description of 
the avant-garde at the time of the; 
Revolution is illuminating. For 
example. she provides new 
information on the endeavour to 
establish a society and journal called 


International of (he Arts within the historian. Her recent articles on 
Visual Arts Section of (lie Chushnik, Mikhail Matiushin and 
rLwT m . ISS ? n f ■ or . 'ghtenment, in Vladimir Tallin were much more 
°..in r , u W . U ^ ‘I 16 political and convincing, und one senses that she 
Luiturai internationalism ’ of the laic wns constrained here by both 
ivius and 1920s, Zhadova also ideological and commercial considcra- 
muc " • n ? w material on lions. Particularly irritating is her 
Malevieh s stay in Vitebsk 0919-22) almost total disregard of relevant 
n . . 0I V connections with Ilia Western publications- a serious lacuna 
t-nashnik, a Lissitzky, Nikolai Suetin as the first scholarly Soviet article on 
and others there, though she makes no Malevich since 1929 was published 
reterence to the several Western only in 1975 (by the late Konstantin 
publications on the subject, such as the Simonov, Zhadova 's husband) 
three catalogues of recent Chashnik whereas Western historians have been 
exhibitions in Europe and America, 


. , , - writing regularly on Malevich and on 

ana tails to mention that the greater the Russian avant-garde in general 
P“ rt °‘ Chashnik’s oei/vre is now in the since the early 1960s (for example 
West. Even so. her acount of the Camilla Gray in The Great 


Vitebsk period is accurate and 
detailed, and it includes a much 

of ar,is, ' c events the official Soviet attitude towards the a man; GAKliN should be translal 
wmen took piare there, excerpts from avant-garde and the vilifications ot as “State Academy of Artis 
l J} e . suprematist journals Unovls and Malevich in the Soviet press from the Sciences" rather than “State Acndci 
nit Unovisa and a descnption of the 1930s until the end of the 1960s. of Arts”, 
structure and accomplishments of the . - ,, , , - , 

Vitebsk Popular Art Institute where As for 1 ,e f actual mistakes and 

Malevich and his nronn wt>r P misrepresentations here, these should Tn spite of the book’s shortcomin 

Ju S tin»bly Zh a dr7rr», ri, te "S™ *"'!> “Tected in the English Zhadova has made a voi.ua 
theoretical and practical exnerlnrenu edition: Larionov created his first contribution to our wider npprcciati 

at Vftebsk ^ mSv bv SoSS? 5? yonjst works in 1912 not 1911 = of modcrn R,,ssi:,n ««• " « to 
Lissitzkv and P Malevk-l «« Chashnik and Lissitzky were already in regretted that her premature death I 

beginning of their attempts to apply W t t Cn Mal 5 vich miv . cd tl ) ere d W ve , lJ us ¥ 0,llcr s,udi ? R wh 

SuDrematist ideas rn utilitnriitn « n H« ,n lhc pnmting reproduced us might have been more senous i 

bufff™rnnS“^„it,ta.'«n illus,ra,i “ n No » »»“ i^-bed as compicie. 
before Viteosk, Malevich - as well os 

Olga Rozanova, Liubov Popova and rril 1 * 1 " * 

?„ ,h -aV« The heroic dimension 

abstract designs for embroideries. 


Experiment: Russian An 1863-1922 , 
1962). Zhadova also omits to mention 


belonging to the Trctinkov Gallery, 
Moscow, was sold by the Soviets 
through u London bunk in 1978 
(something of which Zhadova was 
Quite aware); there is no mention of 
the main text by Grigorii Zinoviev in 
the pamphlet for the Congress of 
Committees on Rural Poverty (1918). 
Above all, there is scarcely any attempt 
to present a contextual, international 
discussion of Malevich and the Russian 
avant-garde vis-k-vis the connections 
with western Symbolism, Cubism, 
Futurism, De Slijl, and Purism. In 
general, the English translation reads 
smoothly, although there arc some 
misleading renderings: the word 
zodchestvo would be better translated 
as “architecture" rather than as 
“construction”; Kogan is a woman . not 
a man; GAKliN should be translated 
as “State Academy of Artistic 
Sciences" rather than "State Academy 
of Arts”. 

[n spite of the book’s shortcomings, 
Zhadova has made n valuable 
contribution to our wider appreciation 
of modern Russian art, (t is to be 
regretted that her premature death lias 
deprived us of other studies which 
might have been more serious und 
complete. 


book covers, textiles and even for 
porcelain. In spite of a dearth of 
documentary materials (much of the 
Unovls archive was destroyed during 
the Second World War), Zhadova 
undertook painstaking research in 
order to reconstruct this phase of the 
avantgarde and she should be 
congratulated on this aspect of her 
work. 

Also of value is her attention to 
Malevich’s late period (late 1920s to 


Georg Eisler 


choreography of the “ Ausdruckstanz” , 
which featured nn elaborate catalogue 
of stances and movements to mime a 


Sharon L. Hirsh 
Ferdinand Hodler 

144pp. with colour and black-white 
illustrations. Thames and Hudson. 
£24. 
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whole gamut of emphatic declarations 
and actions. The black- robed figures 
escaping from the nude girl in “Truth'’ 
(1903) arc absurd, demonstrating that 


Malevich s ate period (late lvzOs'fo and the decorative opulence of Klimt's 

,493.5) : a ger IqdJuatsqgehistoriaoaoL. with the-- renewal of interest in -huge University Paintings, . Hodler’s 
the Russian avant-garde tend to Svmhnlfcm as nn intenTfil narf of svmhnlic nnintinns. rnther than “make 


symbolism can on occasion become its 
own parody. Lacking the direct tragic 
impact of Munch, with his relatively 
straight-forward choice of symbols, 
and tne decorative opulence of Klimt's 

1 


the Russian avant-garde tend to 
underestimate. Towards the end of his 
life Malevich returned to a figurative 
style, producing portraits of members 
of his family and of his. friends as well as 
curious landscapes inhabited by 
faceless peasants Who are sometimes 
reminiscent of De Chirico's Surrealist 
figures. Zhadova refers here to the 
. influence on these portraits of works by : 
Cranach and Holbein, although she 
does not explain whether this was 
conscious or unconscious. 


Symbolism as an integral part of 
nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century art, there has been a wider 
recognition of the Swiss painter, 
Ferdinand Hodler, whose work Is 
associated with Viennese Art Nouveau 
it was often exhibited with, and 


symbolic paintings, rather than “make 
visible the invisible" , often lead 10 
uncomfortable double-entendres. The 


reclining figures of “Love” (1908), fail 
to transcend the undoubtedly beautiful 
rendering Of unclothed models. 


nsciouspr unconscious. . •• paintings- have become'. : popular ' considerable stature. The illness. and. 

Mqlevlch is. not truly indicative ot images: the massive and truculent lingering . death of his mistress, 
Zhadova’s capabilities as.- an art “Wilhelm Tell", his right hand raised in Valentine Gode-DureJ, evoked in the 


Animated captions 


a threatening gesture, the left holding, pointer the strength and creativity to 
the crossbow (which itself has become depict tragedy and personal loss - his 
' a Swiss national emblem). Tell’s face, many portraits of the dying woman are 

with its expression of defiance and a moving record of deep involvement 
anger, is in fact a self-portrait. The and compassion. This is grent art 
„ . h •„ ■urideniv ' ot h er I* The Woodcutter", who without symbolic paraphernalia; 

IVve hv^iipfles^nean analocv*between unleash" bis violence in one dramatic Hodler is at his best with un- 

blow - ™ s imo f e was “ n “ ivcd '» complicated subjects: landscapes. 

InH comp New York mobster with his decorate a Swiss bank-note as a symbol portraits, and, in the earlier.paintings, 

and some New YOrK _ nfMttraVlinHiefmiirth. hut ll rflVfRll nn tvnrlrlnn rwnnlo Uic nnrlrnilrnr,in..AA 


n ' ! _ . material In black-and-white, consists of 

KOger Cardinal . free-wheeling discussion of works by 

■ , • . • such masters as Cranach, Rubens, 

, -T T- Rembrandt, Vermeer, El Qreco, 

CocrEAi/^ OW 0nd ^ BAN . Velazquez, Watteau and Monet. 

' • The illustrations are excellent, but 

Uptons on the Dresden Gallery the text is variable. There is a good 
8 oIn ws and Meier. £34 deal of scintillating talk, and occasional 

584190730 7 . illuminating comment on the pictures. 

7^1 • ' . • but careless divagation and whimsical 

Pathos attaches itself to the anecdote frequently get in the way of 
Of toe Dresdeh Art Gallery, real analysis, so that the reader begins 
» ty the;invading Soviet forces in to fcel that (be words are an 

'rrJi' Its — , l j «. iMk.4U.nl ■ rathni' than fin Eld tO 


K h: J ■ ‘"S wives in ■** — — , ‘-vl . .l 

treasures were housed for impediment rather than an aid to 
to. Moscow” and Kiev,; 1 seeing... The : sepse of sjcimtning 
^tored to Dresden by the casualness is particularly iiTllatmg 
to ; June 1956; after prior when 6ne is shown a flne reproduction 
W^ to .Mogcow and Berlin; An ' of Giorgione’s “Venus Asleep . with 
irmfvr.5 ^ e Wtion seems to have no more than a one-ltne quip about it in 
^ Ust -J a <*et terms theteift. ;■= ' 

J^n ^n^ eetm ^ , 0 , £t ' 0uis A ' ra 8 0n ■' What virtue the dialogue has derives 
w v ' oclea u in that same vear. . fmm if« function as an impromptu 


nuuuoma - •• , (mage reappears in the posters of the 

murder site ini tt Oei^?’s Hungarian Soviet Republic of 1919; in 

bw sardonic ^cation of De^as s th | violcnt ^ lflkes on fl ^ 

Lady with Binoculars meaning. Hodfcr’s influence was felt bs 

Karenina at the races . . . far afield as the Soviet Union. In the- 

Chatterboxes both Cocteau • ana pathos and angularity of the marching : 
Aragon are; and their chatter is mostly Red Guards, Deneixa’s “Defence of 
of snort-lived interest. Fortunatelv, Petrograd" (1927) - echoes Hodler’s 


the much frailer and neurotic beauty of 
Kjimt’s ornament-bedecked ladies of 
Viennese society. Hodler encloses his 


subjects. 


painterly yet flat 


of short-lived interest. Fortunately, 
thefe are some excellent passages to 
redeem the book. What Araaon calls 
the “secret pictures" of the Dresden 
collection are those little-known 


iges to "Departure of the Jeiia Students", 
in c ®‘ l * painted thirty years earlier, 
known His contribution to landscape- 


collection me there ' u e pointing is also fresh nnd innovative, 
paintings . l ^ C reo ^ leni1s e Alpine scenery is interpreted in a 

prepared to ’ manner both , dramatic and un- 


! camp, with _ __ . 

refcr ®nce . ■ to the StmTawf facts, aiong. with simple 
roieSonXt “5 th e- forces of Marxist flourishes: “A man con paint 
P^loge, TTiis : . nothing but the age he tives m . 
aye propag4nds may.- Cocteau, on the other hand, acteout 

.WOre Itannlv fal7 IOC"/ ■ .L-: ■ . . naifknt* . chnmflleSSlV 


11 in Aragon \ tenos t 
an teacher, painsta 
the . dates and facts, 


iagly trotting 
along with s 


KSn^the ednstraints of chronology ' both .dramatic and un- work of a neglected pain 

Ignoring the const 01 cn ronui swltiroen!ali Hnd aVoids the pnno^ 

^“”lh 6 X , for .jfcg ^teh i^em liVhe'^™‘ Cl"' ■ 


unclothed lad iestcanalet Id’s exquisite threatening and inoccossiblc symbols publish 
portrayal ' of «" pftn^-wal led house In g2SL»wKSi.K- B*W 


juxtapi 

object 


:g&T ; fe" ft* ««■"« »'« «-«• 

lyriW interchange oii a high lfevel. ’ 

Sud) passages stiggest that (he diologiie Facing Hodler’s multi figured sym- 

at large would have been rathef more bolic paintings, our admiration is 


AiitL-.K" r *: , v ■ tne true manerwura. 

ihiprovised ' .Though his irrepresSibtowlf isnot 
roiintji a always tactful^iLis- cctgmiy 
5n5ffi r ff d ;^o? : of photo? of who'-lends 

BrtK^^?tibasu^;". tfiir«n if thr Whmi ihe two ooets tiirh up Cran?®!? 8 


Phaidop Press appears to be 
energetical ly ^-issuing, in their Colour 
Library series and in “revised and 
enlarged'’ editions, hooks originally 
published In the mid-1970s. Two recent 
reissues are by $imon Wilson, a. 
Curator at the Tate Gallery. Beardsley 
'(29pp plus forty-eight plates. £12.50., 
0 7XA8 2264 7) follows . the usual 
■ fotfiiat {n this series: an inirodiictory 
essay i itself often illustrated, followed 
by , . . plates with • 1 .individual 
commentaries. 

tn the same series are’: Edward 


11 

j. f?r 
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r it was often exhibited with/ and As ,j s Ihe ca s e iwHh many of to's 
influenced the. work of Klimt, Moser contemporaries, Hodler’s incidental, 
and ‘-the . artist-designers ■ or .ine moire personal, paintings are' better . 
Secessions. than ),( a ambitious Iprge canvases, and . 

Hodler frequently chose herofo and ft (s to these "secondary" works that 
patriotic subjects, and two of .his : one must torn to assess Holder’s 


background, with emphasis on the. 
linear aspects of composition aild 
allowing the figure to dominate its - 
enviroirment. •. • , y • * 

■ Sharon L. Hirsh, in an otherwise 
excellent text, occasionally succumbs 
to symbolist verbiage to match the 
subject-matter of the paintings. But 
this is an excellent introduction (a the 
work of a neglected painter. 
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Real republicanism 


Norman Hampson 

Claude Nicolet 

L*Id£c rtfpubllcalne en France: Essai 

d'histoire critique 

512pp. Paris: Galliniard. I38fr. 

2 07 023096 I 

They may not order this thing better in 
France, but they certainly order it 
differently. It is impossible to imagine 
any Englishman writing a 
philosophical study of this length and 
nature, about the evolution of 
Liberalism as it existed at (he turn of 
the century. C'est magnifitfue - it 
certainly makes the shallowness of 
political debutc in this country look 
very shabby - but one cannot help 
wondering whether or not c'est (a 

g uerre. In the first place, the contrast 
etween the elevation of Claude 
Nicolet’s political theory and the actual 
conduct of the governments of the 
Third Republic, mukes one a little 
sceptical about the whole exercise. In 
the second place, despite all his 
erudition and ingenuity, his argument 
contains no surprises and what 
emerges from the old hat is a very 
familiar rabbit. 

H all started with the Revolution, a 


historical event that transcended 


inndequnte.Thereisnoroon.il,. 

huve seen, for those who dfcri 


and morally normative. Only with the one is an active member. Rousseau is 
hismrv nothine less in fact than an advent of Positivism was it possible to made to say that the general will must nave. seen, tor those who djvidTJ 
iricimat ion wh^en the Word was made square that particular circle and be just (which presumably implies its allegiance between nai Effw 
Resh This could o^v have happened Nicolet investigates in some detail how accountability to standards external to international foci. Nicolet d*,® 

taSnS this was doneT What has happened a particular socetyj as well as^eneral. seem much concerned abaafS 2 

since is left rather vague. 


is an essential part of its message, the 
republican ideal that forms the subject 
of the book is a very French affair. 

Nicolet quotes with obvious approval 
Gambetta’s claim that there is 
“quelquechose d'essentiellementpropre 
ft notre nation, qui aurait la grfice et whQ 

comme la fleur de la civilisation et du a , le ^ ance to sources of obligation 
goat, qui serai t, - ce qu on n a jamais the nation state . That disposes 

pu nous enlever, - ja veritable -ultramontane" Catholicism or 
imtialnce du genre humam , etc, etc socialism . He aiso re jects the line of 
If the ranks of Tuscany can scare argument 0 f Montesquieu 

neither and Tocqueville, that 


Although theoretically capable of 
encompassing all Frenchmen, Nicolet 
is most insistent that his republican 
ideal was the peculiar property of the 
radicals. He excludes from the fold all 
acknowledged any 


Constant 
based the 

freedom of the individual on a 
contrived balance of political power. 
This is written off as either monarchist 
or "Anglo-Saxon”. In the second part 
of the book he tries to work out a 
defence of this position. 

His own liberal credentials are 

d _ impeccable: he is wholly dedicated to 

disappear with Bonaparte's coup d'itat government by consent and hostile to 
of 1 799. The debate continued all forms of authoritarianism, especially 
throughout the nineteenth century to the imposition of any kind of 
until the goal was gradually achieved intellectual orthodoxy. This creates 
under the Third Republic. What was quiteafewdifficultiesforhim.sincehis 
involved was nothing less than basing political theory rests on Rousseau and 
an entire society on principles that on the “classical'' definition of freedom 
were both scientifically demonstrable -as self-absorption in a polis of which 


forbear to cheer, they are 
expected nor entitled to join in. 

Nicolet begins by trying to trace the 
evolution of this republican ideal, 
which he believes to have been 
incarnated in the radical and radical- 
socialist parlies by the end of the 
nineteenth century. Originating in the 
Enlightenment, it entered French 
history with the revolution, only to 


Trying to compose 


Richard Ollard 


personality. Both Portugal and 
England - towards the end of the first 
volume one should clear one's throat 
and suy Britain - were maritime, 
trading nations with important colonial 
empires. Both had a strong tradition of 
religious zealotry and intolerance on 
opposite sides of the Catholic/ 
Protestant divide. It is not surprising 
that consuls and even ambassadors haa 
to spend much of (heir time in trying to 
compose disputes arising from 
commercial competition that often led 
to violence, or from the conflict of 
churches that appeared to agree in 
nothing but militancy. ‘Trying to 
compose" is perhaps a euphemism. As 
C. R, Boxer points out in his brief but 
brilliant introduction, England was 
throughout the period by far the 
stronger power and did not hesitate to 
bully or overbear whether the case was 
one of high policy or, private 
misdemeanour. 

For England the period was also one 
of 1 frequent, indeed latterly, semi- 
innocence; evidence *is "sought for in . prmanent ■ war - . ^j. rsl the 

improbably distant places and. even Dutch and Jtnen for the final hundred 


As Saint-Just objected in 1791, this 
was exactly what Rousseau did not say. 
Whatever he may have intended, his 
actual definition implied that the 
general will was concerned only with 
the interest of the society in which it 
originated . The whufc concept , 
moreover, unless it is reduced to the 
vnguest form of pious moralizing, 
implies that those who challenge the 
authority of the republic on 
fundamental issues are acting 
illegitimately and must be "forced to be 
free". During the French Revolution, 
republican policies were, in fact, 
enforced in the name of the general 
will, irrespective of any evidence that 
they enjoyed popular support. Nicolet 
is rather coy about the Terror. 
Repugnant though it must be to him, it 
has to be accepted as an integral part of 
a revolution that he insists is a “bloc". 
At one point he tries to explain away 
what he admits were oppressive 
actions, by saying that “il s agissait 

{ >recis6ment d’actions rivo- 
uiionnnires , en dehors du pacte 
constitutionnel." This would not have 
satisfied Rousseau any more than it 
would have consoled the victims. 

Time and again, the totalitarian 
implications of ‘‘classical’ 1 democracy 
conflict with Nicolet’s liberal 
inclinations. It is all very well to argue 
that one can elaborate a scientific 
that can be enforced 


C. R. Boxer (Editor) 

A Descriptive List of the Stntc Papers 
Portugal, 1661-1780 In the Public 
Record Office, London: Volume 1. 
I66J-J723; Volume 2. 1724-1765. 

465 pp and 475pp. Libson: Academia 
das Cicncias de Lisboa. £5 per 
volume, from the British Academy. 

Calendars of State Papers are the soft 
drugs df historical research. Like 
booksellers' catalogues they keep 
yielding small, provocative items of 
information ahout subjects with which 
thc : reader is., or once has. been, 
tolerably familiar. One is lured into 
reading on. And Calendars often have . 
what catalogues lack, the pull of the 
serial -instalment. Some squabble 
breaks out; charges are brought; (lie 
gyves are slapped on the wrists of 
someone vehemently protesting his 


h __ morality that can be enforced as 

Even whin she VSS»S«d iS hanging "X 

on to a precarious neutrality, Lisbon, intolerance than suppressing the 

Fare and Oporto provided important of • he 1 . ldea tw ° P lus . lw0 

ba.es and centres of intelligence for mate fTve. Re.hg.oiH wars .have been 
British military and naval operations in foughl for less tl,an ,hal - I * le 
the Mediterranean and the South 
Atlantic. 

Much of the matter as in any series of 
diplomatic despatches is trivial, un- 
interesting, querulous and endlessly • 

repetitive. The payment or rather non- A P _11__ ~ 

payment of Catharine of Biaganza's , A Will I I V 3TT Pi V 6 Q 

dowry, for instance, provides a pretext . • 7 “ ’ ’ '■*" vAl. A WJ V v* 


.. .. less 

underlying philosophy justifies and 
indeed imposes the suppression of 
dissent when persuasion proves 


that the general will, as bis nx n! 
conceived*!!, wus a purely 
business. He could, of courseS 
admit women as citizens - but 3 
ones, who would not be allowed law 
up femininity ns any kind of Mine*, 
of separate allegiance. He h 
evasive about the rights of anywa 
of the rtpubtiqiu une et indim 
such as Algerian Moslems, towithdn 
from a secular community of 
they could never become an intajj 
part. There were plenty of Fi& 
republicans who supported & 
Algerian war ns a neajfen 
consequence of France's miss* 
civilisutricc or regarded it as 
Vc tulle. 

This brings us back to the queslioad 
relating Nicolet's idte to the bead 
French political life under the Tty 
Republic. He could legititWtdyfek 
that he is dealing with principles nth 
than with policies, but an essentiilpii 
of his argument is the rejection if 
“metaphysics” and the insistence it 
his principles are scientifically rMnf 
from history itself and designed fe 
improve the lives of real men (in 
actual society. If the politicians whok 
claims were animated by 1 is 
principles, when they controlled 
government of their country, wenu 
conspicuously more enlightened a 
successful than men of ( sAs 
persuasions - no one is prctendingfti 
they were any worse - this odt 
suggest that they had not found q 
magic key. To hint at anylhingdfi 
kina is not merely to expose theexM 
of one’s Anglo-Saxon pragma®. I 
was. after all, Montesquieu ifc 
thought that “la vertu mfime abaci 
de limites.” 1 


more improbably, appears to be 
forthcoming.' Unless interrupted or 
recalled by a sense of duly to what he 
. really thinks he is looking for, the 
reader can hardly resist finding out 
what happens in the end. 


The present volumes are rich in such 
shapeless, jerky, stories of piracy, 
bullion smuggling, desertion, em- 
bezzlement and. simple clashes of 


years, the French. At th* opening of 
the period the Portuguese were 
fighting for their nationhood against 
the Spaniards who had already 
absorbed them once. But after that war 
of national independence, in which a 
considerable force of ex-CrrimwelHan 
soldiers played a valuable if 
quarrelsome pari. Portugal's interest 
was to stay out ofthe European wars in- 
which her more bellicose ally was 


Maurice Aymard (Editor) ' 

Dutch Capitalism and World * - 
Capital! sm/Capi tal is me hoi I an dab et 
Capitalistic mondial 


Lisbon for nearly forty years from his 
appointment by Cromwell in 1656, and 
John Whitehead, consul at Oporto for 
nearly' fifty at the other end of the 
period. They were, he. points out, 
‘markedly different characters. 
Maynard, abrasive though capable, 
quarrelled with nearly everybody, 
Whitehead, with many friends in the 
Portuguese aristocracy, played a 
They specialized in meat and in crops prominent part in the cultural and 
for industry like. flax, hemp aind dyes artistic life of Oporto, fostering a 
(cereals, which were less profitable, taste for English-style architecture, 
were imported).- The entrepreneurs silverware and furniture. 

- ^Tcl‘ h 0,?",°^^ 7* Such an .side reminds us ,h», the 
■ provided . . industry.- - -! wjth ; : low-co 

imt * 


for the same people to write the same 
letters to each other over two decades. 1 "■ 

?u e yira,; ff ^°r4o e r.ed 0r, X1 Antony Brett-James 

confident indelicacy that stands * ■ ■ ■■ 

comparison with the standard of our Gunther E. Rothenberg 
own day. The conflicts of authority 
between the diplomats and the service 
chiefs when urgent decisions have to be 
taken are instructive. Lisbon was an 
agreeable . port and attracted some 
capable representatives, of whom the 
most famous were the Methuens, 
father and son, who haVe the rare 
distinction of bequeathing their name 

to a treaty Boxer makes particular _ UM1B „ WII 

mention of two consuls, Thomas written in English nbout the nature iind 
Maynard, who served rs consul in achievements of the Austrian nrmy in 


Napoleon’s Great Adversaries: The 
Archduke Charles and the Austrian 
Army, 1792-1814 

219pp. Batsford. £9.95. 

07134 3758 8 
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du ri ng the period of reformsui j®? 
efforts to undermine CharlesipB® 
seriously hampered any 
programme to rebuild,™*^ 
Notwithstanding some lmpnow» 
in the administration, the UjjJjUj* 
the fighting elements, w " 
remained slow-moving aiw-™ 
never match the French w 
marches and in foraging, In m 
was impossible to reform 


re#, 1 


Of books about the Napoleonic Wars 
there is no end. Many cover well- 
trodden ground, but very little has been ' • 


the long struggle, so Gunther ' E. 
Rothenbcrg's study fills a definite gap. 
The title is somewhat misleading, but is 
explained by the- fact that Hobshurg 
Austria, despite repeated defeats, 
despite the occupation of Its capital, 
Vienna, on two occasions, and despite 
■the loss Of large areas of territory, 
remained r * 
implacable 
opponents t 

armies for over thirteenyeara. 

Professor Rothenberg shows how, 
time and again, the junior officers and 
other ranks fought with courage. 


WH5 Itnpossiuic IU - L 
society and state, and of J 
Habsburg nrmy reflected the sow | 
served. 

Even in 1809 the army I 

S nrcd for war. Despite y 
:led at Aspern-EssHty * 
reverse on Napoleon, t 
refusing to take risks be 
exploit his success- M JSg 
though defeated, he mad ®j tk ,«!k 
pay n heavy price In 
denied to Napoleon the » 
he needed. 
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Guides to Sources for British History cheap. S HMSO) remarkably come into being. There are now many 
based on the National Register of Volume 1 nf .h- n „ [randreds_of archive repositories and 

Archives 


tionnaire or answer the telephone 

series, Pa?m oJ &£"£ ^1'^' f ” “ ” 

Volume 1: Papers of British Chine, ^egen publishing Us list of tocoS more archive repMltorieroe, mum L?S k ' du P |n ' hc i nd f*(AlniaTadenia) 

ps- mm - a m MB «s 


Diocesan Record Office for the 
Norwich Diocese. The first entry I 


Ministers 1783-1900 
440121 7 

Volume 2: The Manuscript Papers of 
British Scientists 1600-1940 

109pp. 

011440122 5 

Volume 3: Guide to the Location of 
Elections Described in the Reports 
md Calendars Series 1870-1980 

fff 440144 6 

3.95 each. Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, for the Royal Commission of 
Historical Manuscripts. 

Janet Foster and Julia 
Sheppard 

British Archives: A Guide to Archive 
Resources In the United Kingdom 
533pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333 32999 6 


recoras in a summary form the pre- »r«*'win m ureat urttain - a slim 
deal o? e mh^ te ° f u he papers - P oli ' ™^menowiiiiis seventh edition. The 
of?h£ time £5^ l TS f J!l is f mclor Y .^ve. 


of their deaths, remained in the pos- 
session of the 229 men who sat in 
the Bntish Cabinet at any time 
between the formation of Rocking- 
ham s second administration and the 
Cabinet reshuffle of October 1900. It 


however, declined in usefulness! 
following a decision to exclude from it 
all those record offices which care 
solely for the archives of their own 
parent organizations. This decision not 
only represented a disservice to those 


legion (what is the ,T luping room” 
which is available at the Bodleian 
Library?), and the standard of 
biblioHraphLcal references is drendful. 
The late Neil Ker’s name is spelt 
wrongly again and again (though not 
consistently so) and his monumental 
Medieval Manuscripts in British 
Libraries appears in the entry for 


Id 1869 Queen Victoria appointed the 

first Royal Commission on Historical - 

Manuscripts after representations that, science 


— f-— 1/wi ouuai U 

metre than almost anywhere else in the 
British Isles, one of tne three largest — 
that in the Reference Library in the 
Westgate where the city’s archives are 
consulted - is not In; Magdalen, 

Nuffield and St Antony’s are tne only 
colleges included, though a glance at 
Paul Morgan’s Oxford Libraries 

^lULfc, lyuu. U “*“J i'-p,tatjiLcu a uisservice 10 Uiose outside the Bodbinn nr V'-L' — V" "■“"■"'•'r" *« oruan 

InH S y with Hazl ehurst engaged in research but it also nettled locations at the end o'f The Li&wrws appears in the entry for 

rfSfv lhe Papers and indeed angered, some- archivists. Papers of British ^ 

Vncr ... c *bmet Ministers 1900- . (both of whirh Manuscripts in Bntish Libraries minus 

1951, published by the Royal Histor- ^ rn thc ^ circumstances the news that ioliimS » h . e ,ts volume number. Some entries 

ical Society in few. dnTwSS^ T arCh J Vis,S ’ Janet Foster and Ju,ia SSThw q !ft ly amusement: Glasgow School of 

groups of papers are identifiea7 and «f ,e n e ■,££ mDiU H p a new there In the Snn «mnnH u* Art , . a P parent ]y holds ^'insubstantial 

it is interesting to note that of those -, . ctory f, B I? tls " a . r P hlv ®. re P° 5 ' iustasorirf- di ^ ,s * Kiu ' fCS ' ", while the facilities afforded 

only seventy-five still remain in ,tones ' and thal ,h,s directory ^. st a ^° dd ; Abingdon s archives are in, ' - 

vatc hands. Howuv“r ,Trj,?„. P "; w a! to include not only address. Woodstock's are not. Elsewhere, 

made th 
alarmists, 

mewsisag sg'gSSB ~ 

.. _ _ ,, publications, was greeted with dclioht cre ?! the C nse,ves and does a 

Volume 2, The Manuscript Papers Tbe result was eagerly awaited I^ow diBservice to those whom the 

I6 ^40 , p \ has that British “reW^Uappe^ book ismtended to help. The coverage 
been in^ gestation since at least 1966 has to be said that it Is a very great of th * aTchlV - es of nob * e households Is 



to quote the Warrant, 

there were belonging to many 
institutions and private families 
various collections of manuscripts 
and papers of great public interest 
and . . . that there would be 


and publishes the results of an en- 

r ry into the present whereabouts 
the pacers of 634 British men of 
(and one woman, Mary 


i- — - Tw.uail, ivittiy 

Somerville) - mathematicians, astro- 
nomers, physicists, chemists, geolog- 
ists, botanists, medical men and 
engineers. Why 635 only? Because this 
was the number of those who were 

- . — judged by the members of a joint 

considerable public advantage in it < ^ ,m rjl‘ttee of the Commission and 
being generally known where such l “ e Society to have fulfilled 

manuscripts and papers were cr “®" a necessary to render a 
deposited, and that the contents person f or inclusion: that 

of there which tended to the the individuals concerned should all 


, niinw uib Labilities uuurucu 

py Carlisle Cathedral Library amount 
to “Table. Chairs”. 

The repositories which are covered 
are arranged alphabetically by place- 
name: two supplementary lists arrange 
them in one alphabetical sequence and 
aiso alphabetically by county. The 
collections mentioned are also covered 
by two indexes: a general alphabetical 
one and a “Key Subject Word List" 

‘Mars 

provide a comprehensive^dareurate th ?, lr ‘production that "privately held £ p ^ 0 .l es W “J holdings of relevance 
directory to wfat seems to many young collections of estate and family records L UC s{j^ „ ? n e ^ f P Ct areas ’ bul of 
researchers an irrational jungle hi h , ave 1,01 bee f n extensively covered, questionable value 
been wasted. It is true that there is ? nce m p. n y these collections have tt, would be churlish to deny that 

much information in this book but its »? en ,l . sted by the Historical Bntish Archives contains more 
compilation appears to have bordered Manus . cn Pts Commission” (an odd 
almost on the haphazard. On the face reason yel , he arc hi V esof the 

~ c *•-- j? — Duke of Norfolk at Arundel and those 

of the Marquess of Salisbury at 
Hatfield House are included while 
those of. for instance, the Earl of 
Harrowby at Sandon are not. 


elucidation of history, and the 
illustration of constitutional law, 
science and literature, should be 
published. 

For ninety years the staff of the 
Commission strove to- bring the 


be recognised to have advanced 
significantly the state of knowledge 
in their respective fields through 
their scientific dia^OMrieL and ; 
inventions. In the case of engineers’ 
and technologists their Innovations 

chn..U I .1 I! J 


ww.uui.niim Birove IO- onng tne ana lecanoiogists tneir innovations 
promised advantage to the public from should have involved the application 

rooins >n the Public Record Office, and of entirely new principles, 

then in 1959 its headquarters moved uo . . - , , • , , 

Gunmrv i ow. * «_ T»_*_ It is obviously less . easy to judge 

whether a man of science fits these 
criteria than it is to judge whether or. 
not he was a cabinet minister, find 
there will be those who will quarrel 
about some of- those, omitted. Few, 
however, will quarrel over . the 


a “mutual ifcta II1UVCU up 

1 *jy Lane to its present location 
m Quality Court. In (hat year a new 
Warrant considerably enlarged the 
Commission’s terms of reference and 
the existence, under its 
AiSIl? ^ National Register of 
few *Wdi had been opened In 
ivtt and which is now an indispensable 
fflMfr PQfat for. almost all historical 
Ellis, the Com- 
from 1956 until 


Information than has any previous 

directory, yet il is a sad production 

of it the directory covere” 708 UuK c°f Norfolk at Arundel and those which with a little more time and a 
repositories, bul on examination many SjgL Marquess of Salisbury at persistence on 

ofthe institutions turn out not to Ire S^ eld , “ re included while the _part of the compilers, together with 

archive repositories at all, while many S w f ?o lI “ tance » the Earl of angorous insistence on accuracy and 
active and acquisitive ota S? HarTOwb y at S^don are not. higher standards by the oublishers, 

just B ^\^^^AUeut the Commisstan ] nc0I ^ sistenc y of coverage is not the still need a y directed to which we’ean 
iwii.lSIj IT’ ■» . IheCommii »ion volume s only drawback. Some entries turn with confidence as a rplinhlp 

II&3SS 

Appearanc es of the apostle 

C. R. DodweJI > 


usefulness of either of these guides, 
especially when one’s interest 
happens to be in a figure whose- vuSSS 

papers now tie scattered liEe those, for r e S5ri« Thirteenth 

instance, of Sir John F. W. Herschel, n 


Roger ; 

™Wons Secretary 

JV/2, has told tha Qtnro lie insuunw, ul air junn r. n. ntrrscnoi, • 

Wred years in his scholarlv .Hie astronomer, whose papers are now ISOpp, with 

to found ln Ausd “ erwas), 

St S centennrv Harvard, Oxford, Greenwich, Cape 


LUba Eleen 

The Illustration of the Paoline 
Epistles in French and English Bibles 


now 18Qpp, with 331 black-and-white 
• Oxford: Qarendon 



being, because -he ^ 
subordinates arid even N? 
for letting him down J . j-I 
Napoleon thought- tne 
soldiers deserved 


1071 w, VTT’IV *"u uuui 

the story of its first 
rod 

entitled OmilWX 

SAiB.seij 

25,000 lists and 
JjWjes of ^historical written 

How) no n!° u* fou , nd in an ever- 
SS^^ofUbraries; archives 
toun^ r« va TU s - a J^^ shm . ei l t * al1 over the 


itself seen through seventeenth- pretend that they are visuairv excitinc 
century eyes, but the question of the bulkr E& 

Dr Eleen s approach to this problem differehtiale between the Jew and the 
■5 a properly cautious one which . Christian arid to emphasize the 
recognizes all the difficulties. She has opposition of the two faiths 

EnmAfkinitMAebSihk * a A fV n . . J J .1 


Andrews, Philadelphia, Edinburgh, 

Kew, three repositories at Cambridge St Paul is one of the few figures that are t^.czui aiuuugm mat uivaiiini 
and six in London, as well as in private immediately recognized in medieval probably kept to the ancient originals 

nrt. Thnnoh he was Infpr In niviiiin> hie ' be For » 1,1 «...< t _i_. ■ 


something positive to.offer arid, on the 
reasonable assumption that. many of 
the scenes relating to St Paul were so 
worn after eight hundred years (jiaf a 
restorer then would have difficulty in 
deciphering them, she argues from 
careful analogies that Cavallini 


bands. r art. Though be was later to acquire his 

Volume 3 of the series takes 

the 624 collections covered by the the key of St Peter. We know him 

Commission’s Reports and Calendars ?,* ? n “^ “p^ted ^beared* 38 This 
and provides a guide .o Ad. ~ ^on did™! 

w herea boats. It jfr es, jn addition, derive fro m the Scriptures, which 


as far as he could but, for obvious 
reasons, departed from them when 
they were actually indecipherable. 


Peter. Brieger has. shown us earlier 
that the hostility of the Church la 
heresies shaped some of the forms oi 
Bible illustration ofthe twelfth century 
Here we. can see how, in this and the 
next century, the Crusades also had 
their influence. Wars often breed more 
intolerance away from the battle-lines 
than near them and, while some spiril 
of indulgence crept in between the 
Cnisading knight and (he Muslim, in 


information 
' Register 


stored at the 
on related or 



Commissioners, It is an 


rig of wlriariiillsYwhifch Were Used. r°™8M«e- Empire but alsp.'op tfie nitauty concerned with preserving the hu'sKretYveness, the amC 
idustrlal : purpdses like' sawing- tastB an ^‘ f ri f y, Y 8 r d ^ p,ng t0 . aVoid dofcat orders and the fack of 

I crtThi. coun'iry. instep rfmeWng to achieve a decisive XSd than- After 

. Too often the Emperor and his was never 


JW; 


. ' ^ wmch^were, given aiid the ensuirig. Inland transport. U w a pity that the |>jked^fi^oUro\vri.^hepr^Won of - minister 

M/tfts. ; - *-< ■ bo* dteVSEridl ? es 5 vplurnes ■ by- he - 

Iv ?: T-r vthq ; Mden Age of. lhe-. Netherlands, ’re OTa rVabIe erifrepreneura - ; ' Academy .of Sciences is ii 

E '-- ; V. *i ■■■ ' ' . - :: rourfily 1 •;;t58Cp1670^ *Merjy. -|ftrge|r ln ; ,+ w ’ genoftHis'.. .Occasional 

J v ’• epuntfres during, this' 'periqd:;.w«te Li -hf ,i, W X? ve: b ?? n Punctuation, and spell 
• ktotf i ; : [temporarily ' weak, and the relative and trivial to : t 

•' i importance of the. Netherlands Was pfodiictJvjty higher still. Strikes, possible exceptions are t 

fi • • boundtprisQ. The miracle Is lhat.lt ^tp j labour-saving Volume One, where oh » 

: reached the heights U did. Fewer than mritwioned. and .were 0 f Dunkirk" should sure! 


10 $ 

m 


allowed them- 

m.w vihuhi - _. Archduke was 

y: jdhictKslois. ittqstof whYch cpntercd'on 
V thq : Golden Age of. lhe . Netherlands, 

. roughly ‘;; 158 (L 167 D:: vMto; - [tt&l . Wlt . M 

1 countries during' this' 'period were 

J to be found in factipqaltted high .command, whose C ars Professor Rot . 

' rtd‘S,£SSi»2& «'.«• ^former >as the Archduke organiz^iohnl de faW •?* 


MSSSTJSSie m th r useful publication, and one which historic roots and ils ; willingness 

within its dry entries traces a ,to begin at. th, 

■^SStfaass^sa : =« asrrsja 

begun, in i95 8 now 


arda of mud §rid sand, became the rar, more; jobs . I 

leading nation of the wd»W :in ; 

■gag^- ,rade - : f 


:B«!iwaaba4gsj.g 

i te.yda ; t aL 

geasttsa-s 

^eiflrstthrecyi 
fitfotr P- *°!*Kes for 

approach 


nanrW and maniMerints nver the last snows a icauiucsa iu into up tu «Mj U .eawn>ui vuiauv. mi 

llJ^vears out of private muniment controversial problems in a sane and;, ftwtnictive to see that the artists of , 

toarhs and inlo ” Dredominantly objective way. Foremost among these Western Christendom, in establishing 1 . 
rooms ana : preuununimuy {. mrfulnlu that nnud hv the fresens in anew lnrlAFM>nrlmimi fn r ■ 

publicly-financed archive repositories. SSS mSTT?.!!: 

Knni.ii. tiuu u>at the basilica of San Paolo fuori 1® mure 


- m - ■ V^J USdUll 

wffiarwfM* stsasSffl 

murals of Paul acquires his sword, for this is th 
;aa period of theological confroritation.T 

idld oamti nas of two fS9 timc w hen St Paul and his Epistle 

t+Ai, — a significance Which readier 
, the field; of , irjanu’Scrip 
illustration covered by this book, ns vtt 
can see . from n quotation from e 
G erman chronicler at Minden 
“Moreover there was a great hanglni 
surpassing In its size all the hangings 1 
have seen which was Imprinted will 
many aphorisms . . . and, above all, i 
. was interwoven with the narration o 
an epistle of Paul ... and wai 
fashioned for the adornment of the 
U 58 St9r ,? nd ChOir the yeai 

This study of Pauline Iconography 
does Credit to all those concerned: t( 


.»w, uu , UBIUI am uiow.DuoKaseem to 
have made fairly free use of the sources 
available to them and, in so doing, 
provided the future with some choice 
of examples - as in the ability to 
portray Paul's conversion in terms that 
were either acquiescent or ecstatic. It is 
instructive to see that the artists of 
Western Christendom, in establishing 
a new independence for themselves, 
showed a more bloodthirsty Interest in 

PfltlrC it fitnnfo /laitil. &i <’ 
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Dutch agriculture • threw 
feudal in efficients earlier th- 
and it seems that much of the i 
this should go to the grddt tatfl 
were primarily gtea( entrepreneurs, vrefuj 

- - ' ■ -i. «■:' '.at'Uj/t 




